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Note on Terminology 


Words have meaning. They are mediated by the voices of our historical 
actors and structured by time and place. Finding the right vocabulary to 
describe men and their lives is difficult, as many historians of sexuality 
have noted. Following other scholars, I have borrowed John Howard’s 
term ‘homosex’ to capture the complex mix of same-sex practices cut- 
ting across class, age and race. I have used the word ‘queer’ to capture 
loosely Australian and American men who understood their lives 
through their desire, although it appears as queer in the text when it 
refers to the mainly middle-class American men who defined themselves 
to be free from gender codes. Elsewhere, I have attempted to use the 
language of the actors whose lives I explore. 
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Map 2. Map of Brisbane 


Introduction 


Meet Errol. It is 1943 and he has just left school. The war in the Pacific is 
raging off Queensland’s coast, and on the streets of the capital Brisbane, 
swarms of American servicemen compete with Australian personnel for 
the attention and affection of local women and young men. 

Night has fallen and 16-year-old Errol has caught the eye of a young 
Australian soldier on the Victoria Bridge. They consummate their chance 
meeting in an empty passenger carriage at the railway yards nearby. 
Here, where commuters had perhaps only hours earlier jostled to get on 
board at the end of the working day, Errol adopts the passive role in anal 
intercourse for the first time. And he cannot wait to do it again. 

Errol’s introduction to an unknown soldier on a Brisbane bridge at 
the height of the Second World War marked his initiation into the 
city’s queer underworld. It was not long before he became intimately 
acquainted with its foreign visitors too. Reggie, a young American 
serviceman, soon made Errol’s acquaintance. ‘He was a daredevil, 
devil-may-care,’ Errol recalled. ‘[Y]et I’d say that he was straight as well.’ 
From Reggie, Errol came to meet others and with some experience and 
new-found confidence, he became more brazen. Errol was soon to be 
the initiator rather than the object of public pickups. 

Errol eventually found himself by the Eternal Flame at Brisbane’s 
Shrine of Remembrance. The adjacent steps were a local landmark for 
those ‘in the know’. It was here that Errol met ‘Diana’. They became 
lasting friends. ‘Diana’ introduced Errol to the gang: his queer brother 
‘Gladys’ and his brother’s friend, ‘Christine de Winter’, a very handsome 
and very flamboyant young man. There was ‘Tondelayo’, and ‘Gypsy’ 
was part of the crowd too. With long hair, long nails and powder on his 
face, Errol joined with his new cissy friends cruising for butch soldiers 
like Reggie passing by. And in a city at war, business was booming. 
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These particular queer youths were all under 20. They played about 
on the streets of Brisbane and mocked each other in code in public in 
front of others. ‘Diana’ and the rest of the group used to delight in ‘send 
ups’, often teasing Errol in front of family and friends. They would clap 
their hands and say, ‘Up you go Mary, up to the chandelier, dear’. Errol 
calls these gendered cultural rituals ‘carrying on’. It was an attitude that 
was ‘all fluttery, and high pitched and sending up’. 

At first, Errol was both appalled and frightened by this behaviour. But 
concern soon gave way to fascination. ‘As I became what was euphemis- 
tically called “sophisticated,”’ he recalls, ‘I gradually became a member 
of the circle’.! 

Errol’s queer Brisbane is as intriguing as it is puzzling. It raises a num- 
ber of critical questions about identity and self-presentation in 1940s 
Australia. Certain aspects of this world appear reassuringly familiar to 
us; friendships with like-minded others and public cruising remain tan- 
gible elements of twenty-first century queer life, even if the medium has 
changed in the digital age. The dynamics underpinning these practices, 
however, are strangely alien. What were ‘Diana’ and his friends doing 
exactly when they were ‘carrying on’ like that? Why were youths like 
Errol marking out their passivity with woman-like characteristics? And 
why were men like Reggie interested? 

This book tells three stories. The first story traces the different ways 
that Australian men understood their own and others’ sexual interests. 
The attitudes and behaviour of youths like Errol and ‘Diana’ were the 
primary model of self-expression for those who built their lives around 
same-sex desire during the war and the years following it. By adopting 
feminine traits and performing particular cultural rituals, men created 
meaning for themselves and those who desired them. Sexual passivity 
accompanied this demeanour. When Errol was penetrated in the empty 
carriage on that fateful evening in 1943, he was adopting practices that 
would soon become indivisible from his social role. Coming under 
‘Diana’s’ wing, Errol’s ‘sophistication’ — as he calls it — was about finding 
the cultural tools to articulate his sexual role. And when he did, Errol 
became a bitch, a self-deployed term that referred to an individual’s 
social character and sexual position. Such lives were not restricted to 
the civilian world. In the same year that Errol was learning the ‘tricks 
of the trade’, a group of 18 Australian queers who referred to themselves 
as girls was discovered practising the same behaviours and customs 
among soldiers in the Australian-administered territory of New Guinea. 

This form of self-expression has a long history. Its antecedents can 
be traced back to eighteenth-century Europe, when the emergence of 
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effeminate adult male sodomites began to displace age-structured rela- 
tionships between active adult men and passive youths.” Budding queer 
subcultures blossomed in large cities like London and Paris as western 
consumer culture, and shifting boundaries around class and the family, 
provided fertile ground for the growth of new identities. Here, sodomites 
developed secret languages and codes. They formed clans and rivalries 
and cruised for sex in public. In London, they frequented molly houses — 
public taverns where they met others for homosex and queer rituals.’ 

There is little evidence of any illegitimate gender role migrating to 
Australia with settlement, although fleeting accounts of effeminacy 
dot the convict and colonial record.‘ It appears in small pockets by the 
turn-of-the-century when certain men began to knit loose connective 
threads across city streets and public places, but even then, colonial 
societies like Australia did not have the population or urban infra- 
structure to support the formation of tightly knit, non-conventional 
gendered worlds. As Robert Aldrich points out, Australia ‘remained too 
preoccupied with taming the continent to provide a hospitable environ- 
ment for a dandified coterie of aesthetes’.° 

Things began to change in the early twentieth century. By the interwar 
years, effeminate city queens were hosting private parties and frequent- 
ing certain venues where they freely expressed their gendered selves.° 
Beside them, we find a small but discernible number of butch counter- 
parts dipping into the cissy world for sex and companionship. These 
men were otherwise normal males who performed the active role in 
sexual intercourse. They did not necessarily think less of themselves or 
less of their masculinity when they found satisfaction with bitches like 
Errol.” Added to this dynamic, men occasionally engaged in situational 
encounters with each other when female company was not available. 

For butches then, who you slept with was not as important as how you 
presented; and a cissy’s character signalled the same sexual availability 
as women. But such antipodean men were not the same actors who 
populated large Atlantic cities like George Chauncey’s early twentieth- 
century Gay New York or Matt Houlbrook’s Queer London.® Australian 
men were more circumspect in acknowledging their attraction to 
feminine males and more discreet in seeking them out or accepting 
their advances. The legacy of convict and colonial manhood, and the 
immigration patterns produced by the White Australia policy, shaped 
national masculinities here in very different ways.’ 

According to Eric, one Australian soldier and self-identified girl origi- 
nally from Sydney who told his story to army officials in New Guinea: 
‘Down south [back in Australia] ... it is very rarely that one finds men 
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interested in us’. When real men were unwilling or unavailable, Eric 
and those like him had to rely on others in their group who were able 
or willing to ‘put on the man act’.!° Crucially then, feminine personas 
were self-generated and self-sufficient. Even in the absence of masculine 
associates, foppish identities were self-sustaining when some men tem- 
porarily suspended their passivity (and presumably their effete disposi- 
tions as well). 

But what were temporary suspensions for some slowly became perma- 
nent temperaments for others. Older divisions between cissies, queens 
and butch men gradually began to unhinge during the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. Feminine lovers declined in social value, espe- 
cially among the middle classes; these men paid less attention to the 
rules of gender as they sought out those with similar interests and pur- 
suits. The emergence of the word ‘camp’ in its uniquely Australian con- 
figuration signalled the beginnings of this newer self. It was first used 
by local men in the 1940s and simply meant going to bed with another 
man. In this sense, ‘camp’ contrasted with the older terms ‘queen’ and 
‘bitch’ and ‘butch’.!! 

The shift from Errol’s world to the one with which we are more 
familiar in contemporary Australia was slow and uneven. During the 
long period of change, different forms of sexual expression functioned 
side by side, as David Halperin argues. Sexual categories have ‘subsisted 
more or less independently of the others,’ he writes, ‘although they 
have routinely interacted with one another, and they have helped con- 
stitute one another through their various exclusions’.!* Errol’s butch 
American lover was still happy to take his pleasure with a young city 
queen. Indeed, cissies like Errol were often a logical substitute for absent 
wives and girlfriends. This brings us to the second part of our story; 
the context of the Second World War and its impact on Australian 
queerness. 

The war changed the lives of massive numbers of young males. 
Almost 900,000 men would serve in the Australian forces by 1945, 
many of them in the army. American personnel figured in the tens of 
millions and a significant number served in the Pacific theatre of war. 
Segregated living and tours of duty meant long spells with no perma- 
nent female company. Men turned to each other for sexual relief, solace 
and companionship. Much of this behaviour was situational, although 
soldiers across the south Pacific found fulfilment in the arms of cissy 
men in Australia and on forward bases.'* And here, we might suggest 
that the war provided a massive boost to gendered identities. The mobi- 
lisation of countless troops created an artificial cohort of butch men 
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with no other form of release. Their willingness to engage with those like 
Errol only reaffirmed feminine behaviour patterns of bitch men in and 
out of uniform. These arrangements continued well into the post-war 
period in ways that might not have happened had the war not occurred. 

Some personnel discovered their true selves in the forces. Free from 
traditional constraints and expectations, they explored homosex and 
queer lives for the first time or confirmed their partiality for male com- 
pany. They often did so alongside queer men who willingly enlisted in 
the forces. The war forged new relationships and reignited old friend- 
ships. Love between men was also on the agenda. But if the work of Allan 
Bérubé, Emma Vickers and Paul Jackson provides dynamic accounts of 
how this played out in other Allied services, Australian scholarship has 
largely ignored queer experiences in the forces.!5 Here, I take some of 
the first steps in recovering this largely hidden and disregarded past.!° 

Of course, military experiences do not occur in a vacuum; they inter- 
sect with civilian life in complex and competing ways. Some servicemen 
were unwilling to return to their old lives after the war, and according to 
some historians, the war planted the seeds of change that would sprout 
the visible subcultures and political activism of post-war decades.!” But 
there were immediate effects of this overlap too. Men who made lives 
for themselves in uniform were reproducing the behavioural patterns 
and gender codes they acquired before they enlisted; those who initially 
encountered homosex in the forces took their experiences back home, 
both as newly-initiated cissies and as camp men. 

This book examines the interplay between Australia and forward 
bases in the south Pacific, exploring the interface between men in and 
out of uniform - local recruits and foreign troops — and how experiences 
at home and in the services informed each other to some degree. The 
presence of American servicemen was a crucial ingredient. Their inter- 
action with local women and female adolescents is well known as are 
the social and moral panics that ensued.'® The overwhelming presence 
of Black and White US troops would indelibly shape queer knowledge 
and behaviour among their antipodean counterparts. Sex, Soldiers and 
the South Pacific contributes to this lesser-known story. 

The third and final story focuses on the lives of queer men and the 
coping strategies they developed and deployed within the confines that 
cast them as deviant, mentally ill and prey to vice. Some were more 
resilient than others. Part of this account necessarily traverses state and 
military apparatuses. Homosex was illegal in and out of the forces. Men 
in Queensland faced up to 14 years’ imprisonment with hard labour on 
conviction for their activities, depending on the charge.'? Doctors and 
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lawyers were integral in shaping and reshaping knowledge of queerness 
across the period, even if they often described and theorised the identi- 
ties and desires of the men they examined and cross-examined rather 
than created them. Allied commanders tried to understand and manage 
these activities too. In the process, the forces became one of the first 
Australian institutions to grapple in a practical way with the differences 
between queer identity and same-sex male behaviour.”° And like many 
of the soldiers, sailors and airmen engaged in its practice, they took 
their cue from the civilian world, even if there were key institutional 
differences. 

This is a book about men. It reveals how they made sense of, and gave 
meaning to, their sexual lives at a time of significant social upheaval. 
Certainly, the war changed women’s experiences too; they entered the 
workforce in significant numbers as men left for battle, and they played 
crucial auxiliary roles in the forces. Serving women would also discover 
themselves among the uniformed throngs.”! Queer men and women 
frequented some of the same commercial establishments although, as 
the sources reveal, their civilian and military lives were quite different. 
For one thing, lesbianism was invisible in the criminal law, and the 
military role of women was confined to Australia. But their public pres- 
ence at home forms an important part of my analysis: the anxiety and 
surveillance of women’s new public lives partially obscured queerness at 
the very moment when large segregated groups of men created an over- 
whelming homosocial culture and, with it, rich potential for homosex. 


Queensland at war 


Queensland was home to around one million people in 1939 when 
Australia declared war on 3 September. Errol was only 12 and, like the 
majority of the state’s population, he was living outside the capital of 
Brisbane (although we do not know where exactly). Queensland was a 
large rural state - more than two and one half times the size of Texas or 
roughly the UK and Western Europe combined. Regional centres were 
evenly spaced and dotted the eastern seaboard with inland country 
townships and large expanses of wild country to the west. 

Around one third of the state’s residents then lived in Brisbane. Home 
to around 330,000 people, it was a small city by international standards. 
There were big gaps between the suburbs, and only 20 minutes from the 
city there was a strong sense of isolation.”” In 1939, the pulsating under- 
world that Errol would encounter in the not too-distant-future was yet 
to emerge. Brisbane echoed its regional heritage: rustic and provincial 
land use edged its confined urban centre. The skyline was marked by 
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the city hall clock tower which was not yet a decade old, and the land- 
mark Story Bridge — a major project of the Great Depression — was still 
a year off completion. The weather was warm and life was relaxed.”? 

The early years of the Second World War roughly followed the trajec- 
tory of the First. Changes were afoot militarily and ‘a special force’ of 
volunteers — known as the 2nd Australian Imperial Force (AIF) - would 
soon see combat in the Middle East, adding to the existing militia forces 
who could only serve at home or in the territories of Papua and New 
Guinea.”4 Some soldiers sent to far-flung theatres would repeat their 
encounters with homosex back in the Pacific. At home, life continued 
as usual. Citizens weathered sacrifice made on distant shores with reluc- 
tance and apathy. Slit trenches and air-raid shelters were among the few 
reminders that this was a nation at war.”5 

But things were about to change for Queenslanders. Real war was 
coming. Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 signalled 
a new trajectory for the war and Queensland was in the thick of it. 
Alongside the Coral Sea, its strategic position on the north-east of the 
continent made it an ideal Allied staging zone. Thousands of US troops 
began to flood Australia’s eastern seaboard as the Pacific campaigns 
intensified. The Pensacola convoy was the first to arrive on 23 December 
1941. The 4600 men on board were the onset of as many as 2 million 
American visitors to pass through Queensland by the war’s end.’ Many 
local girls went crazy for these foreign men in uniform. So did some of 
the boys. Errol was one of them. 

The massive influx of Americans added to the mix of local service- 
men and civilians and stretched the state’s resources and infrastructure. 
As the war progressed, General Douglas MacArthur relocated his head- 
quarters to Brisbane city in mid-1942, moving north from Melbourne. 
He was domiciled in Lennon’s Hotel, a major queer meeting place 
during the war years. Nearby, the Australian army commandeered the 
University of Queensland. General Sir Thomas Blamey based himself in 
the unfinished School of Arts building there, bringing to the city and 
its surrounds 25,000 military and civilian personnel. Base Section 3 
headquarters was in full swing.?’ 

Brisbane morphed into a garrison city. By 1942 almost two thirds of 
the US land forces in Australia were stationed there. Resident troops 
in bases at nearby Ipswich and Redbank brought the total number of 
Americans to an astonishing 90,000 men.?8 Two army wives arriving 
in the capital that year provide an evocative glimpse of the city at war: 


Soldiers, sailors and airmen were everywhere. Concrete air-raid 
shelters stretched as far as the eye could see down the centre of the 
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narrow streets. Water pipes, laid hurriedly down in all the gutters, 
reminded us of the dangers of fire, in a city built so largely of wood. 
Buttresses of sandbags outlined the doors of all the public build- 
ings whose windows were either boarded up or reinforced with wire 
netting.”? 


One year later, Brisbane’s wartime population exploded to half a million 
people. This was the city Errol was soon to discover. 

These effects were also felt to varying degrees in other parts of the 
state. Seventy-thousand troops, for instance, doubled Rockhampton’s 
population within days while Townsville, an important air and army 
base further north, had the highest troop-to-civilian ratio of any 
Australian city. Homosex and queer subcultures flourished in regional 
centres too as Australian and American personnel were positioned and 
repositioned across the state and the region in the battle for supremacy 
against the Japanese. 

Queensland felt the brunt of the war more than any other Australian 
state. Its significance as an operational and logistical base for the Allied 
war effort and its proximity to the south-west Pacific make it worthy of 
special attention. The movement of troops between home and forward 
lines, and the overwhelming influx of American visitors and accompa- 
nying degrees of moral panic over public sexuality, allows us to consider 
the context and circumstance of Australian wartime queer experiences 
to a degree that is unusual. 

The evidence speaks to the wider national story too: the southern 
capitals of Sydney and Melbourne also grappled with visiting American 
personnel, albeit to a lesser degree; Queensland’s approach to venereal 
disease (VD) formed the basis of the Commonwealth’s wartime response; 
and many of the Australian servicemen stationed in Queensland came 
from other states. 

Elsewhere in the south Pacific, vibrant queer underworlds emerged 
in tandem with troop movements and logistical operations. In 1943, 
American investigators discovered large effeminate subcultures oper- 
ating among their troops in Noumea, the capital of French New 
Caledonia, which lay around 1200 kilometres to the east of Queensland, 
and in the town of Port Moresby in New Guinea, directly to state’s north 
(see Map 1). While the former was mainly a US naval affair (although 
it involved men from other branches of the American forces and a few 
New Zealanders), the group in Port Moresby brought Australian service- 
men to the mix, sparking an investigation among Australian army com- 
manders at Land Headquarters in Melbourne. The exchange of ideas 
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and practices between the men on these bases and Australia is a crucial 
part of my story. Queensland was often the last stop for Allied service- 
men on their way to war or the destination of returning personnel on 
rest and relaxation and we find both parallels and divergences between 
Errol’s Brisbane and queer life in Noumea and Port Moresby. 


Sources 


Errol’s experiences are preserved for us in his own words. Informants 
like him tell us how men made sense of their own and others’ desires 
and interests. Even if their narratives are fractured and their memories 
are coded, they reveal the social activities, sexual exploits and signifi- 
cant relationships of men who made lives themselves in a world oth- 
erwise hostile to homosex and queer identities.‘ A number of these 
life stories stretch beyond the civilian realm to record life in the forces. 
Unfortunately, they are too few in number to provide enough evidence 
alone to write a history of same-sex identity in wartime Australia. 

Here, we must turn to official records. The proscription of homo- 
sex and our actors’ intersection with the state provide evidentiary 
moments where people, locations, dates, activities and desires are all 
recorded in detail. As Matt Houlbrook reminds us, these sources are 
paradigmatic: ‘produced at the point where public and private, pain and 
pleasure, intersect’.3? The Queensland court records, which are largely 
continuous and complete across the period, reveal 151 charges of 
homosex between 1939 and 1948. They comprise 118 men and youths 
who, in and out of forces, enacted 99 incidents of male-only sex.*? The 
scope of my study is significant — it covers three years before the arrival 
of the Americans and three years after their departure. The inclusion of 
the immediate post-war years also allows us to contextualise the impact 
of the war on our actors and the state and to capture wartime experi- 
ences that would manifest later. These criminal cases form the major 
corpus of actors from which this book draws. The moments of their 
lives transcribed onto fragile court documents and secured in red rib- 
bon, are more than particular accounts of criminal activity, however. 
The depositions provide us with information on particular men, sexual 
and social geographies, physical and emotional intimacy, as well as the 
norms of sexuality. Occasionally, letters and photographs filed in the 
official record leave tantalising and ephemeral glimpses into the lives of 
Errol’s contemporaries, although we need to remain vigilant about how 
the law as an institution and practice mediates these sources, as Stephen 
Robertson points out.*4 
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Elsewhere, anxieties accompanying Queensland’s wartime conditions 
have left impressions of policing priorities, as well as markers of expert 
knowledge. A special committee of inquiry into sexual offences in 1944, 
for instance, is one site where a number of competing scientific ideas 
were articulated and contested in the context of the Second World War. 
The documents and discussion generated here allow us to track the 
knowledge formation of queerness and its relationship to criminality 
and medical science with atypical precision. Along with extant records 
on VD, they temper any conclusions we might draw from the extent of 
the court records; queerness — at least in public and at home - was often 
lost in the cacophony of alarm over VD and other sex crimes. 

The institutional records of the American and Australian forces are 
another site where queer lives and official responses to them intersect. 
The Americans are well known for their sustained and focused atten- 
tion on the presence of queerness in their ranks. Among the massive 
repositories of information on policies, operations and troop manage- 
ment, we find administrative procedures, courts-martial and psychiatric 
assessments of those discovered in or suspected of acts of homosex. 
Some investigations provide extraordinary life histories - we have, 
for instance, more than 500 pages of testimony from queer American 
officers in Noumea. By comparison, the information on 18 Australian 
servicemen discovered in New Guinea — no matter how revelatory — is 
confined to one discharge file which includes much of the thinking and 
debates of commanders. The disparities (and similarities) between the 
Allies’ responses forms part of this book’s argument. 


The structure ahead 


Chapter 1 opens with the case of Walter and the urban queer network 
to which he belonged. Along with Errol, he takes us into Brisbane’s 
queer underworld where bitch and butch men cruised city streets and 
inhabited certain commercial venues with and without the use of gen- 
der codes. Their language is a good indicator of these working-class 
sexual identities and social cohesion. Effeminate men held elaborate 
parties and used stereotypes in popular culture for their own pleasure. 
American and Australian servicemen joined them, although some men 
defined their behaviour in different ways. But whether they were flam- 
boyant or respectable they all divined a special sense of self through 
their male friends and lovers. 

Chapter 2 focuses on queer geographies that incorporated physical 
and printed spaces as well as youthful bodies and those of different 
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colour. Men met across urban and regional centres at time when pri- 
vacy and accommodation were at a premium. Photography and nudism 
were two avenues that allowed them to pursue their desire for the male 
form. The evidence also tells us that a significant number of youths 
engaged in same-sex behaviour; male adolescents often idolised older 
men in uniform, especially the well-paying Americans. How did young 
men come into contact with ‘illicit’ knowledge and to what extent did 
they put their awareness of the erotic into practice? The dynamics of 
ethnicity by comparison are very difficult to trace. We can only specu- 
late on the extent of inter-racial liaisons and the intimate activities of 
segregated Black troops. 

Chapter 3 shifts the focus from the civilian to the military world, 
and considers the desires of Australian men in uniform, whether by 
situational context or natural inclination. If homosex was simply a 
consequence of segregated army life for many young men, for others 
it was revelatory: sex with men aroused feelings and desires they had 
been unable or unwilling to explore at home. This chapter examines 
the experiences of Australian soldiers stationed in New Guinea, draw- 
ing comparisons with a subculture of effeminate American officers in 
Noumea. Gender on both bases would be an especially potent marker 
of difference in the masculine world of the forces as it was elsewhere. 
Chapter 3 explores the circulation of sexual knowledge and behaviour 
between life at home and on forward bases, and pays special attention 
to the aspects of military service that structured queerness and homosex 
in particular ways. 

In late 1943, an American investigator in Port Moresby notified his 
Australian counterpart about a number of Australian soldiers in the 
territory who practised the ‘female side of homo-sexual intercourse’.%> 
The ensuing dialogue and debate about what to do with these men 
is our focus in Chapter 4. Commanders used legal and medical prac- 
tices to control homosex in its varying configurations as they set in 
train a formal policy to distinguish same-sex behaviour from queer 
identities. At the same time that US personnel were sharing their 
knowledge of queer American life with their Australian friends, US 
commanders were informing the responses of the Australian army; 
part of this chapter shows how local officers shaped their approach 
to the problem of homosex using the techniques well honed by their 
Allied counterparts. 

Back in Queensland, American investigators were frustrated at the 
lack of concern civilian authorities showed for homosex. But realities 
at home tested the state’s resources and its patience. ‘Good-time’ girls, 
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who supposedly spread VD, were a particular problem. So too were 
men who assaulted women and children. ‘Bad’ girls and ‘dangerous’ 
men preoccupied wartime policing activities to the extent that a state 
government report on sex crimes in 1944 ignored sex between adult 
men. Homosex involving male youths, however, was another matter. 
It captured the medico-legal imagination and men who perverted their 
behaviour and desire (through the acquisition of ‘bad habits’) were 
proper considerations for doctors and lawyers in a way that inverted 
men (believed to be intrinsically queer by their very nature) were not. 
Lost to other pressing concerns, inversion had little currency with 
either the public or the authorities. But this is not to say that the police 
ignored homosex. Indeed, they had a number of city hotspots under 
surveillance; squad cars did the rounds, officers on the beat kept a look- 
out for ‘unnatural’ activities, and some policemen went as far as to lure 
unsuspecting men to their downfall. This chapter tells the stories of 
surveillance of public sex and the officers who undertook it. 

This book’s final chapter addresses medical approaches to queerness. 
Forensic experts and psychiatrists both tried to explain (usually for the 
courts) varying patterns of same-sex desire and expression and what 
caused it. Both failed. Men who had sex with both men and women were 
especially perplexing - what corrupted male desire in this way, and could 
it be remedied? At least one Brisbane psychiatrist used chemical injec- 
tions in the early 1940s in an attempt to cure the ‘obsessive thoughts’ of 
these deviant individuals. Dealing with those who appeared to be femi- 
nine in nature was a more difficult proposition: ‘true’ queers - men who 
acted like women - were difficult to treat. Camp individuals only added 
to the problem by failing to display traditional markers of effeminacy 
even if they were naturally attracted to men. Doctors concentrated on 
those who showed some promise of heterosexual potential. Chapter 6 
explores the relationship between doctors and their patients, and shows 
that a number of queer men used the medical literature to try to under- 
stand themselves and their desires. 

Together, these chapters explore the queer dynamics of war in 
Australia and forward lines in the south Pacific. In doing so, this book 
dissects relationships between Americans and Australians; between 
soldiers and civilians; between men with divergent ideas about queer- 
ness; between adults and adolescents; between White men and men 
of colour; between urban and regional experiences; and between the 
legal and medical fraternities that sought to regulate and contain this 
behaviour in and out of the forces. Let us begin with Errol, his friends 
and contemporaries. 


Part 1 
The Scripts 


1 


Bitch and Butch Men 


It is July 1945 and Walter, a 43-year-old piano-playing cook, has just 
appeared in Brisbane’s Supreme Court. His crime: sodomy with Marvin, 
a willing clerk of 16.! Walter has managed to escape the clutches of the 
state this time around — the jury is unable to reach a verdict and after 
four hours of deliberation, Walter is released on bail. But the courts are 
persistent, and the musical cook is slated to appear for retrial during the 
next criminal sittings. He never shows up. 

Walter lived life on the run for the next three years. His luck finally 
ran out in 1948 when he was arrested and brought before the courts. 
The Crown ran a tight prosecution the second time around and Walter 
was convicted and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. The crown prosecutor had clearly played his cards right during 
the trial when he made reference in open court to Walter’s association 
with ‘criminals and undesirables’ including a number of ‘convicted 
sex perverts’.” Walter’s friends did not bode well for his character. The 
judge wanted hard evidence and detectives were instructed to compile 
a report on Walter’s friends and acquaintances. Their investigation was 
damning. 

One group of Brisbane men in the 1940s had spun a very complex 
social web indeed — and Walter and Marvin lay at its centre. They met 
in 1942 at Marvin’s workplace when he was just 13. The cook and the 
young clerk began a casual affair consummated in the city’s movie thea- 
tres, buildings and public toilets, as American troops began to filter into 
the city. Fast forward two years. Walter and Marvin have lost contact 
a number of times but have suddenly become reacquainted. It is now 
August 1944. 

Soon after they reconnected, Walter introduced Marvin — now 15 - to 
Herbert, another contemporary with musical interests. Their friendship 
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stretched back a number of years although Herbert had spent time in 
gaol for the sexual assault of young boys. Walter and Marvin began 
associating once more; they went out on the town and spent time at 
Aldwyn Flats in South Brisbane where Walter resided. Sometimes they 
were intimate. One night in early November the couple shared a few 
beers at the nearby Atlas Hotel and retired to Walter’s apartment for 
dinner and cards. Marvin spent the night — part of it on his stomach 
while Walter busied himself on top. This activity formed the basis of 
the Crown’s case. 

Walter and Marvin soon found themselves separately involved with 
another male youth. Their new friend was Donald, a brown-haired, 
blue-eyed 17-year-old. Walter had first picked him up on a South 
Brisbane street where they headed off to a movie before arranging a 
rendezvous for the following evening. Walter and Donald would share 
a bed that night at Aldwyn Flats. Meanwhile, Marvin and Donald met 
at Lennon’s Hotel where the older youth worked as a waiter, serving 
the many Allied servicemen who drank there. We do not know whether 
their meeting was deliberate or unintentional, although Donald recalled 
the significance of his new friendship: 


I was working at Lennons [sic] Hotel as a drink waiter and I met a 
boy there named [Marvin], and he used to drink in the lounge at 
dinner time, and one night he asked me to meet him at the Eternel 
[sic] Flame opposite Central Station, I went there that night and met 
[Marvin], who Introduced me to a lot of other boys, and I relised [sic] 
by their talk that they were Queens, from that night I started to go 
to the flame Pretty often and some nights I would go up to Wicam 
[sic] terrace.? 


Donald was soon soliciting Australian and American servicemen by the 
Shrine of Remembrance alongside cissies like Errol and ‘Diana’, whom 
we first met in the Introduction, and who gathered there regularly for 
the same purpose. The young waiter would take men by tram to the 
end of the line where they would find privacy among the rail sheds and 
bushes nearby. 

We can only speculate on how often Marvin and Donald spent time 
together although they crossed paths at Wickham Terrace (either by 
chance or assignation) on a December afternoon in 1944, about one 
month after they first met by the Eternal Flame. Having made contact, 
the young friends headed off to the nearby Canberra Hotel, on the corner 
of Ann and Edward streets, where Marvin introduced Donald to another 
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associate. Enter Joseph, a solid, middle-aged auditor with silver hair. The 
three friends spent the rest of the day planning a holiday at Palm Beach 
on the Gold Coast, an emerging seaside resort south of Brisbane. 

Things got hot and heavy down by the beach when Joseph and 
Donald sparked up a holiday romance. They became intimate over a 
number of evenings in the tent they shared with Marvin in early January 
1945. One night, Marvin caught them going at it. ‘[NJaughty, naughty,’ 
he playfully remarked as the adjacent bunk creaked and groaned.* This 
was the beginning of something more lasting, and Joseph and Donald 
continued to see each other when they returned to Brisbane. Our actors 
wrote to each other and along with his phone number, Joseph gave 
Donald a gold signet ring and found him employment at an inner-city 
department store. 

Elsewhere, Walter was busy with different friends. He was out on the 
streets meeting other youths and in early February 1945 he entertained 
two other associates back at his flat. Things got cosy that night with 
three in the bed. 

Walter and Marvin’s social networks allow us to glance upon a pub- 
lic male world where men and youths forged intimate bonds across a 
city at war. They enacted queer social scripts with feminine and mas- 
culine others depending on their inclination, and found communion 
with like-minded countrymen in and out of uniform across Brisbane’s 
streets, bars, cafés and tearooms. The influx of enormous numbers of 
American servicemen changed Queenslanders’ daily routines, adding 
to the existing relationships between Australian troops and resident 
populations. 

I argue in this chapter that men and youths like Walter and Marvin 
negotiated the world around them to create lives for themselves: to make 
friends, to meet lovers and to style meaning. Their self-expression came 
in a number of forms. Large numbers of uprooted young servicemen 
pollinated effeminate subcultures occupied by Marvin and his friends. 
These cissy worlds were only beginning to bloom as war broke out. Some 
queer individuals went by female names and wore powder and paint. 
A few got married to men. Others meanwhile, were beginning to define 
themselves socially only by their sexual interest for men. They were less 
enamoured of the loud and colourful demonstrations taking place at 
locations like the Flame. Their domestic and private lives cultivated a 
very different sense of self. These modes of queer expression were neither 
neatly defined nor fully self-contained, of course. But despite divergent 
wartime practices, men created exclusive social worlds where they lived 
satisfying lives within an otherwise hostile world. 
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The Americans arrive 


The arrival of the Americans from late 1941 onwards altered Queensland 
life. Their concentration in particular districts along the state’s eastern 
seaboard introduced new experiences to resident populations. Brisbane 
was so affected that the queer Australian soldier and later official war- 
time artist, Donald Friend, famously tagged it ‘The American Village’. 
His observations of a dance for servicemen in the city’s town hall at the 
height of war indicate the changes that were taking place: 


The band was good, Yankee and very hot. I remember how 
Queensland danced a little while ago: waltzes, two-steps, the Pride of 
Erin and all those Victorian affairs. 

Now they Jitterbug at terrific speed ... kicking, belly-wobbling, bum- 
popping, tapping, whirling insanely like people possessed by devils.‘ 


Brisbane was heavy with social ambiguity and cultural disorientation. It 
was a city in flux. The suspension of conventional routine brought with 
it new opportunities for the artistic and literary communities, includ- 
ing the new styles of music and dance that Friend describes. Curiosity, 
liberation and excess shaped sexual relations too. 

Locals found it hard to resist the exotic allure of well-mannered, 
smartly dressed and affluent foreign men in uniform. Women and 
adolescent girls got swept up in the excitement.® Soldier-soaked city 
living provided plenty of queer opportunities too. And many men were 
delighted to seize the opportunity.’ 

The American authorities were definitely concerned about relations 
between US servicemen and local male populations. They admitted 
in 1945 that homosex had been a problem in Australia when troop 
numbers had peaked.’ US officials were quick to swing into action 
in Brisbane in early 1943, when the War Office in Washington DC 
announced new regulations allowing commanders to discharge rather 
than court-martial soldiers in certain circumstances.’ Provosts (military 
police) had already turned up 20 queer Americans in the city by April 
that year and inquiries were underway to identify the haunts, activities 
and associates of another 10 men, including a number of commissioned 
officers. This investigation had an immediate effect on Brisbane’s queer 
subculture. ‘[A]Imost over night, their usual haunts became deserted,’ 
one provost officer observed in April 1943. ‘[L]ocal queers,’ he went on 
to say, ‘are now too thoroughly frightened to even be seen with a US 
soldier, let alone attempt to promote a relationship with one’.'° 
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Image 1.1 American soldiers aboard the USS Republic on the way to Brisbane, 
1941. John Oxley Library, State Library of Queensland Neg: 99847 

The colossal scale of US personnel in the south Pacific changed Queensland life and its queer 
subculture. The 4600 men of the Pensacola convoy, including those on the USS Republic pictured 
here, were the first of as many as two million men to pass through state between late 1941 and 
the end of 1945. 


But victory on this front was never complete. The sheer size and 
scale of the American presence meant that commanders could never 
realistically expect to contain or suppress homosex and its accompa- 
nying degrees of social relations. Men carried on as they had before 
during periods of increased provost surveillance, even if they were 
more attuned to the possibility that someone might be watching. 
Occasionally, they had friends in high places who forewarned them of 
impending shakedowns. Information was leaking out from Somerville 
House (Base Section 3 headquarters) with such regularity and effect 
that it had made early inquiries into certain individuals in 1943 quite 
difficult. Queer servicemen armed with crucial information were always 
one step ahead of officials. The problem became so acute that Major- 
General James Frink ordered new procedures be put in place to stem 
the unauthorised flow of intelligence. All correspondence concerning 
homosex and queer personalities was to be marked ‘SECRET, addressed 
to the CHIEF of STAFF, and forwarded by AIR MAIL COURIER’.! 
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Twenty-five year-old Vernon, a grey-eyed, brown-haired Australian 
soldier of medium build, and an American soldier, Jack, whose details 
remain unknown, were two men who managed to successfully steer 
their relationship through the choppy waters of American surveillance. 
They remained together for eight months until the authorities finally 
brought them undone. Vernon gave his version of events to local police 
who had obviously received a tip-off from their US colleagues: 


About the middle of December, 1943, I met an American soldier 
named [Jack], in the bar of the Grand Central Hotel, Queen Street, 
Brisbane. We had a few drinks and got into conversation. We had 
dinner together that night at the Belle Vue Hotel, and we became 
friends. About a week later I met him again at the Grand Central 
Hotel. We had some drinks, and had tea at the Marie Theres[e] Café. 
We then went down ... into a side laneway. I cannot remember just 
where the laneway was. As we walked along the street we were hold- 
ing hands, and we both seemed to know what was what. I knew that 
[Jack] was a queen. After we went into the laneway, we put our arms 
round one another and hugged each other.” 


Vernon and Jack dated frequently after this. They drank together at 
local establishments and enjoyed the cultural delights of the city, taking 
in a show or two along the way. Vernon left the Australian army some- 
time in early 1944 but his relationship with Jack continued to bubble 
along until July that year. By then the lovers were living together and 
Jack was helping out his Australian partner with the rent on his Red Hill 
flat just outside the central city. 

The Americans brought their own sexual economy to the south 
Pacific when they arrived.' Its organisation was similar to Australian 
patterns although its scale and terminology were quite different. 
Among his US comrades, Jack would have been identifiable as a belle 
or fairy rather than the queen that Vernon recognised him to be. 
Those who avoided gendered sex roles and flamboyant markers of 
sexual difference meanwhile were generally known as queer by fel- 
low Americans. These imported terms and their attendant meanings 
were certainly used by Australian soldiers who intermingled with 
US troops in New Guinea (and presumably they used them at home 
when they returned from duty), although the word ‘trade’ had a very 
different meaning depending on who was using it. In its Australian 
context, it referred simply to a casual sexual encounter. This was 
distinct from the American sense, where it usually referred to normal 
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men who had sex with fairies and queers for pleasure (much like 
Australian butch men).'4 

The use of American vernacular by local men and youths is one clue 
that directs us to the significant influence of US visitors. The term ‘fruit’, 
which was circulating among contemporary Los Angeles hotels, made 
its way into queer conversations here.!5 ‘Blow-job’ also appeared in the 
lexicon around the same time. Vernon appears to have learnt the phrase 
from Jack: 


we have done ‘Blow Jobs’ for each other on a fifty-fifty basis. I mean 
by this that sometimes he [Jack] sucks me off and sometimes I suck 
him off. When he comes in my mouth I spit it out and I have seen 
him doing the same thing.!6 


Fellation was de rigueur for many Americans and the word ‘cock-sucker’ 
also entered the Australian vocabulary during the war. The act was per- 
formed with varying degrees of enthusiasm, but ‘you practically had to 
do it’ in order to satisfy the Americans, Alfie, a queer Australian soldier 
stationed in New Guinea recalled.1” 

Some US personnel were confident in their attraction to men. They 
fitted into local subcultures alongside individuals like Donald and 
Marvin and passed on information about bar life in large American 
metropolises.!® Such discussions are quite apparent among a group of 
queer American naval officers who were stationed in the New Caledonia 
and who were discovered by US authorities in 1943. Many had come to 
the islands via Australia or New Zealand (or both) and often returned 
there for rest and recreation. They referenced the gay bar Waltman’s 
(presumably Waldman’s) in Chicago by name and discussed the com- 
mercial worlds of New York and New Orleans among others in the tes- 
timony they provided to naval investigators.!? 

Queer Americans deployed to the Pacific theatre overlaid their gen- 
dered frameworks on to male worlds in Australia and forward bases 
nearby. The 30 or so naval officers at the centre of the Noumea sub- 
culture created an elaborate effeminate underworld there. A number of 
them were self-described belles. They went by female names and intro- 
duced debutantes to the scene by their queer personas: ‘“Mary, this is 
Kate” ... “Ella, this is Gertrude”,’ they would say.”° These names, and the 
feminine pronouns that accompanied them, extended into everyday 
use among the circle there. ‘I have to call these people her and she,’ one 
officer explained to naval investigators, ‘because that is all I have been 
doing since I met them’.?! 
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Female names were only one element of self-expression used by ser- 
vicemen on the island. A number of men ‘dished’ with each other, shar- 
ing news on the latest scandals and romances among the group, and 
certain personnel ‘carried on’ in the company of their friends.”” This 
expression is the exact turn of phrase used by Errol to discuss the ‘high 
pitched’ and ‘fluttery’ practices that ‘Diana’ and other Brisbane cissies 
were performing on Brisbane streets.?3 We cannot be sure whether the 
Australians were following the lead of their American counterparts or 
vice versa, although some form of cross-cultural exchange was certainly 
at play.74 


Australian troops at home 


Australian servicemen were actively involved in local queer sub- 
cultures alongside visiting US troops. They had an overwhelming 
presence in Queensland along with the Americans. The Australian 
army, for instance, had more than 140,000 men stationed in the state 
in April 1943. It was by far the largest contingent in the country, 
dwarfing other military districts.2> They were joined by men from 
the Royal Australian Navy (RAN) and the Royal Australian Air Force 
(RAAF). 

The queer potential to be found among local servicemen in wartime 
Brisbane was recorded vividly by Joseph when he scratched a handwrit- 
ten note for Donald describing a few days in the city: 


Things have been happening since I left you at ferry, that young 
Air Force chap was up at corner of house afterwards, I happened 
to go out again to go to local shop, but did not speak to him. he 
was all smiles. Next morning got off ferry at town side, I was later 
than usual, and behold he was standing there on the town side of 
the ferry: all smiles again I was with some other chaps so never 
stopped. he sure has been attentive, and last night I went over to 
town with the intention of going to News Reel, and damn me if he 
isn’t at corner Edward St and Queen St, with 2 other Air Force lads, 
so more smiles, well can you guess what a botheration I felt it was 
embarrassing .... 

On top of this at Lunch yesterday, at my usual Café, another Air 
Force chap came in, really stunning too, sat opposite me and he just 
wasted no time being really nice, he is just back from completing his 
course on Canada, he was at Coolangatta on Sunday, but expects to 
be going down to Sydney, guess I was hard, I didn’t raise his hopes, 
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in spite of the hints. Perhaps you really may know how I feel, but 
it was some day. Whether I looked extremely ‘it’ yesterday I really 
don’t know, but it was certainly an unusual bright day for being in 
the boom ... [sic].”° 


Such opportunities are partially reflected in the business of the courts; 
one quarter of the instances of homosex involving males over the age 
of 14 between 1939 and 1945 involved servicemen, mainly from the 
army.?” Three prisoners of war appear in the post-war files to 1948 along 
with the odd soldier and sailor. 

Many Australian servicemen in Queensland had relocated from else- 
where. Southern men brought news from Sydney and Melbourne, and 
queer personnel continued their pre-war habits up north, meeting and 
socialising across commercial venues and public spaces with comrades 
here. The deployment and redeployment of large groups of men across 
Australia created new social networks. Men acquired and transferred 
sexual knowledge and culture as they moved between larger capitals 
and the regions, interacting with other divisions, different branches of 
the forces, as well as locals. 

The war exposed uninitiated men to new sexual pleasures and cul- 
tural experiences and confirmed for others their repressed or denied 
feelings. As John D’Emilio writes, ‘It plucked ... young men ... whose 
sexual identities were just forming, out of their homes, out of towns 
and small cities, out of the heterosexual environment of the family, 
and dropped them into sex-segregated situations’.2*7 And they were 
young. Thirty-eight per cent of the American army, almost 59 per cent 
of its navy and more than 62 per cent of its marines were under 23 
years old.”? Many of them were teenagers. A sample of the Australian 
army census for 1942-43 reveals that more than 40 per cent of men 
were under 25.30 The combination of age and the context of service 
life increased the chances that men would explore their sexuality with 
others of the same sex. Vernon was one of them. He was married and 
living apart from his wife when he met Jack. His new life brought with 
it excitement and apprehension. On his arrest he acknowledged that ‘it 
[the relationship] has nearly got me down -it had to come to an end’.*! 
We do not know what happened to Vernon after his release from prison 
although it seems unlikely that he reconciled with his wife after his 
public fall from grace. 

Other personnel who first encountered homosex on distant shores 
transposed their experiences to Queensland when they returned from 
duty. An exchange between 26-year-old Arnold, an air force corporal, 
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and a police detective at Brisbane’s North Quay precinct in 1944 is 
telling: 


I said ‘You have committed an offence by doing that act of gross 
indecency with that lad down under the bridge tonight and I must 
warn you that you need not say anything further about it unless you 
wish as anything you say may be given in evidence.’ 

Defdt said ‘That is the result of being over in the Desert for a cou- 
ple of years. That is where you get to learn those things.’ 

I said ‘Did you do that over in the Middle East [?]’ 

He replied ‘There was nothing else to do, but I have tried to knock 
it off since I came back.’ 


Arnold’s efforts to ‘knock it off’ were clearly unsuccessful. Like others, 
he discovered new practices in the army even before the war in the 
Pacific began. A number of volunteers with the 2nd Australian Imperial 
Force who also saw action in the Middle East would later be discovered 
among the girls in New Guinea. As one soldier who served in both thea- 
tres explained, ‘there was no shortage of lads’ to be found in ‘the cities 
of the Middle East particularly’.*? Others testified to the encounters that 
could be found among Australian and British troops on the beaches of 
Tel Aviv and local men in the parks of Jerusalem.** 

If mobility generated new sexual possibilities and casual romance, 
military reassignment made continuing relationships difficult. The war 
was never stationary. Operational and logistical needs often demanded 
that men leave behind friends and lovers. Some requested transfers to 
be with others with varying degrees of success, but most kept in touch 
through the Allied postal networks linking forward positions and stag- 
ing bases with home.’ The nature of the navy meant that sailors were 
never in any one place for very long. Seamen, like other personnel, 
wrote to their male lovers on shore. A 20-year-old store assistant in 
HMAS Fremantle, for instance, conveyed his continuing fondness for a 
15-year-old shipyard worker he met during his brief stay in Brisbane. He 
wrote to his young beau with recent news, asked about life back home, 
and expressed tacitly his affections and desire. ‘[D]o I get one next time 
I come home,’ he asked his lover some time after he had set sail in mid- 
1943. ‘[Y]ou know what I mean, what we used to do before, let me know 
in your next letter’.°° The arrival and dispatch of letters and gifts kept 
the store assistant in high spirits as the Fremantle escorted merchant 
ships in Australia’s north, mainly between Darwin and Thursday Island. 
The exchange between the high seas and Brisbane came to an abrupt 
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end, however, when the teenager’s mother discovered a cache of letters 
secreted under her son’s bed. 


Bitch and butch men 


Australian and American servicemen at home and abroad and the pool 
of civilians from which they were drawn, used particular vocabularies to 
classify their feelings and activities, communicate their desires for oth- 
ers and interpret their own lives.?”? Language systems have long been a 
key element of many customs and conventions governing effeminate 
subcultures.38 They are a good indicator of social cohesion and shared 
identity for those who were part of the cissy world and those who were 
not, and they allow us to glimpse the behaviours and thinking under- 
pinning queer lives. How did Vernon know his American lover Jack was 
a queen, for instance, and what did this mean? 

Our drinks waiter Donald provides our first clue. When Marvin intro- 
duced him to the boys by the Eternal Flame on a late-November even- 
ing in 1944, he immediately recognised their sexual difference by the 
way that they talked. This was probably a combination of content and 
affect. Explicit public discussions of sex with men and shared remarks 
on appeal (or want of attraction) of butch men passing by was one part 
of the equation. But how they did this was telling; they conceptualised 
themselves with female-like attributes in contrast to masculine others 
walking past. Errol, ‘Diana’ and their friends who also gathered at the 
same location used feminine pronouns or their female names to refer 
to one another.” We do not know whether they were loitering by the 
Shrine of Remembrance on the night that Donald first met the young 
queens there, although the speculative possibilities are enticing. 

The term ‘queen’ had particular currency among working-class 
Australian men in the 1940s for those who used it to describe them- 
selves and those who used it to identify sexual variation and availabil- 
ity. For men on both side of the coin, it referred to passive males who 
displayed effeminate behaviours and self-presentation much as it did 
in London.’ Local variations also include ‘tonk’, which was shortened 
from tonka bean and was rhyming slang for ‘queen’.*! As one 31-year- 
old labourer told a Brisbane officer in 1941: ‘I could tell you a lot about 
that fellow. There is more in this than meets the eye .... He’s a tonk ... 
A “queen”’.4” ‘Cissy’ seems to describe younger queer selves like Errol 
while ‘pansy’ and ‘nancy’ also referred to men who violated gender 
norms although, along with the word ‘poofter’, they were usually gener- 
ated and applied by outsiders in a derogatory sense.*? 
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If friends like ‘Diana’ were one source of information on the modes 
and methods of effeminate self-presentation for queens and cissies, 
then popular culture was another. Newspapers, film and literature were 
all reflecting and shaping contemporary queer identities. Explicit links 
between terminology, gender codes and sexual behaviour were circulat- 
ing in Brisbane soon after the First World War. Certain men attending 
house parties in exaggerated dress and make-up hit the headlines of a 
local scurrilous newspaper, the Truth, in 1920. It described for its readers 
the effeminate cissies who constituted an ‘intermediate sex, that queer 
mixture of genders which is becoming all too prevalent in this city’.*4 
The Truth continued to run sensational stories on the oddity of men 
with a penchant for female dress over the following decades, even if 
they were increasingly marginalised by accounts of ‘mannish’ women 
in the 1940s; a trend which embodied contemporary anxieties about 
greater economic and social freedom for women during the war.*® 

Film was another rich repository of knowledge on effeminate behav- 
iours. Cissy characters were the archetypal embodiment of male gender 
deviance for movie-going audiences, even if they were open to a range 
of interpretive possibilities. The role of Mr Entwhistle (played by Alec 
Kellaway) in the 1938 Australian motion picture Dad and Dave Come to 
Town did much to promote public knowledge of effeminate character- 
types in the years immediately before the war. It was a hit with local 
audiences and the film was the first antipodean production to be 
screened in London’s West End.*¢ 

Entwhistle was probably Australia’s first queer film character.*” 
Kellaway’s over-the-top performance — his exaggerated dramatic pos- 
tures, wild gesticulations and confected air — provided critical signposts 
for those like Errol, ‘Diana’ and Marvin and the mainstream audiences 
who sat alongside them. The pronunciation of the character’s name 
requires an affected tone and his employment as a floorwalker echoed 
press accounts which conflated certain men in retail with particular 
personality types. Literary and creative types were certainly able to 
read the cues while Entwhistle’s knowledge of ladies’ fashion, make-up 
and accessories resonated with queer interests. Any uncertainty about 
Entwhistle’s personal inclinations off screen was clarified early on in the 
film’s narrative when a rival masculine player declared: ‘All he can think 
about is the frocks. Why he can’t even see the women inside them’.*® 

Characters like Entwhistle not only reflected the prominence of 
woman-like identities but encouraged them. They provided visual 
clues on how to act and talk especially for the young or uninitiated. 
Stereotypes may have signalled other codes too, including dress and 
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self-presentation. Entwhistle is coiffed and presents in a tailored suit, 
tightly-knotted, diagonally-striped tie and pocket square. 

Men made meaning from the act of movie-going by finding fellow- 
ship in the scenes and actors projected in front of them. Attending the 
theatre formed an important part of queer rituals, as Scott MacKinnon 
has demonstrated.*? Our Australian soldier Vernon recalled the wartime 
screenings that formed part of the dating customs he shared with his 
American lover Jack, while others like Walter often took their younger 
friends to the movies. 

Cinema attendance with friends and lovers formed part of the social 
calendar. Viewing films in company with others (or alone) and reliving 
the plot and experience created special forms of knowledge that could 
be shared among intimate social networks as well as cultural contexts 
that spanned different cohorts and geographies. Building female perso- 
nas was part of this process. They were often named for goddesses of the 
silver screen. ‘Tondelayo’, for instance, who was part of ‘Diana’s’ queer 
flock, was probably named for Hedy Lemartr’s character in the popular 
1942 Hollywood motion picture White Cargo. 

Novels also reinforced the link between gender inversion and same- 
sex practices. Local books like Christina Stead’s 1934 Seven Poor Men 
of Sydney, as well as imported stories by writers like Noel Langley, cre- 
ated literary worlds where certain types of (flawed) men populated 
the fringes of respectability and normativity.°° Langley’s 1936 English 
theatre classic There’s a Porpoise Close behind Us was a common frame of 
reference for some Brisbane youths during the war.°! ‘That [book] we all 
read with glee,’ Errol recalls. Only one person in his circle had a copy, 
but ‘it was passed on from one to another .... and considered the thing 
to read at the time (original emphasis)’.*? 

This sole copy must have taken on revered significance as it was 
handed from one boy to the next (and possibly to Marvin and Donald). 
Each found a little more ‘sophistication’ — to borrow from Errol’s termi- 
nology in the Introduction — on reading it. They made unconventional 
meaning of defective characters, finding secret pleasure in schoolboy 
sexual encounters and the clandestine engagement of one man to 
another. The affected bantering of two central characters, who repeat- 
edly refer to each other by their queer names ‘Flossie’ and ‘Woofie’ 
for almost forty pages, would have been especially meaningful for the 
young Brisbane cissies reading it.°? 

The secret betrothal of two men in Langley’s story alerts us to other 
contemporary customs of gender-based expression that were playing 
out in the decades around the war. ‘Weddings’ between ‘semi-feminine’ 
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men aged between 18 and 25 were taking place with some regularity at 
South Brisbane, according to an extraordinary news report in Sydney’s 
Arrow in 1932.54 Echoing with remarkable accuracy the practices of 
London’s eighteenth century molly houses well described by Rictor 
Norton, these public ‘bonds of matrimony’ were celebrated to the 
plaudits of ‘painted men dolls’ and ‘primping lads’ who would dance 
joyfully around the new couple at the ‘honeymoon’ immediately after- 
wards.°> Here, debutantes regaled in elaborate female apparel were initi- 
ated sexually as an ‘orgy of lust’ broke out around them.*¢ 

If these ceremonies appear to be a sexual rite of passage among certain 
young men, some unions may have been the first step (or confirmation) 
of lasting affection and companionship. Queer marriages, as Norton 
suggests, were highly symbolic acts whether they were fleeting erotic 
encounters or something more lasting. For their participants, they nor- 
malised acts of homosex and gender deviance in a dominant culture 
that proscribed both.‘’ Even if there is no direct evidence for these prac- 
tices during the war years, Chris Brickell has uncovered similar rituals 
for New Zealand in the post-war era.°® 

Given the number of war brides accompanying relationships between 
local and foreign servicemen and civilian women, it seems likely that 
queer men found ways to formalise their relationships in the Second 
World War.°? Errol, for instance, recalls that one of his close friends 
considered sponsorship to follow his partner back to the US after the 
war, although plans fell through.© The Australian poet, Val Vallis, also 
appears to have made travel plans to spend time in the States with 
the American lover he had first met while he was stationed in New 
Guinea.*! We do not know if they came to fruition. 

References to ‘orgies of lust’ among ‘semi-feminine men’ at an undis- 
closed south Brisbane location raise important questions about the con- 
junction of gender identity and sexual practice in the second quarter of 
the twentieth century. Acts of sexual intercourse between ‘painted men’ 
indicate that effeminate social identities were self-generated and self- 
sustaining; they were not contingent on the presence of butch others, 
even if cissies sexually preferred masculine others. ‘Painted men’ and 
‘primping lads’ had the capacity to divorce their social and sexual roles 
for cultural enrichment and, when the need arose, sexual satisfaction. 
Donald, for instance, appears to have enjoyed the company of Marvin 
and other queens although he preferred the active rather than the pas- 
sive role in intercourse.°” 

While some butch men interacted with cissies, queens, and bitch men 
across the 1920s and 1930s, this was not as institutionalised among 
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Australian working-class men as it was in large international cities. For 
one thing, urban development lagged behind flourishing European 
and American metropolises. Nascent cities here were not steeped in 
centuries of female-like queer expressions that foreshadowed modern 
London, nor were they inhabited by ‘bachelor subcultures’ consisting of 
Italian migrants and floating populations of sailors, merchant marines 
and others that characterised New York.63 

A number of Australian square (normal) men, of course, did engage 
with others of the same sex. They were known as ‘TBH’ which was queer 
short hand for ‘To Be Had,’ as Errol explains. This was more often the 
case when alcohol had greased their social bonding and weakened self- 
resistance. Men in these circumstances were known by queer others as 
TBHID - ‘To Be Had in Drink’.®4 

Errol’s designations go some way to explaining the Australian dif- 
ference. Given that groups of effeminate men had not emerged in the 
fragile settler society of the nineteenth century where men greatly 
outnumbered women, other models of same-sex desire — friendships 
among mates in the bush (and its attendant drinking culture) and 
active-passive relationships between adult men and male youths mainly 
among significant numbers of Asian and Pacific Islander immigrants — 
had laid a distinctive template for Australian masculinities.°° With no 
acceptable feminine substitutes and limited urban development, homo- 
sex, however widespread, was suppressed and downplayed by dominant 
forms of Australian masculinity. This continued to influence male 
behaviour well into the twentieth century even as small groups of gen- 
der inverts began to emerge. 

Enter the war in the Pacific, and massive numbers of local and for- 
eign servicemen fractured these patterns at home and across the south 
Pacific. Australia’s ‘bachelor subculture’ had arrived. Large numbers of 
deracinated butch men isolated from female company were suddenly 
happy to take their pleasures where they could find them. Its timing 
converged with circumstance: urban subcultures of flamboyant city 
queens and cissies in major capital cities like Brisbane, Sydney and 
Melbourne had just begun to mature. The collision of butch and bitch 
men reified independent forms of gender expression in the decades that 
followed, and the arrival of American fairies and their straight trade 
only bolstered it. 

An account of homosex given by a 25-year-old naval rating serving 
in HMAS Kinchela suggests how the large configurations of butch and 
square men in the war made sense of their behaviour with queer others. 
He was caught receiving fellatio on the banks of the Brisbane River in 
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1945. The sailor told the arresting officer how he came to find himself 
in company with a ‘sexual pervert’. I thought ‘he may be able to sat- 
isfy my sexual desire in some way,’ he explained, having followed his 
companion down to water’s edge after meeting him elsewhere.® ‘Well 
by this time I knew that he was a poofter and I was pretty well primed 
up so I told him I hoped we weren’t there to have a piss’.°* By differen- 
tiating the social identity of his male partner (‘he was a poofter’) from 
his own sexual desire (‘I was pretty well primed up’) this naval rating 
deployed the kinds of social scripts that enabled men to have sex with 
queers without eroding their masculinity. 

Away from poofters who fellated in public and removed from the 
working-class lives of effeminate cissies who married in fancy costume 
and ‘carried on’ in city streets, others were developing different iden- 
tities based only on their attraction to the same sex. Known as queer 
in England and the US but defined as camp in Australia, this largely 
middle-class initiative is harder to find among the labourers, soldiers 
and other working-class individuals most likely to appear before the 
courts. Sometimes though, we are lucky enough to stumble on cases 
that map out this very different form of desire. 

The activities and interests of Paul, a 30-something café proprietor 
investigated by RAAF Service Police for soliciting young airmen in 
1942, provides a rare but clear glimpse into this other world. In a telling 
indication about his disdain for female-like behaviours he stated early 
on to the undercover operative investigating him: ‘I don’t like women. 
I prefer a man’s company’.®? He went on to explain this attraction as 
‘camp’ and defined its meaning when he was pressed by the agent pro- 
vocateur to do so: 


I said to [Defendant] ... ‘What does “camp” mean[?]’ 

Defdt said ‘Just as a man to a woman so as a man to man, just like 
instead of a man going to bed with a woman he goes to bed with a 
man, that is what it means.’”° 


Paul’s definition is one of the earliest documented uses of the word 
among men who used it to define their identity. It only entered circula- 
tion in the early 1940s according to lexicographer Gary Simes, and even 
from its earliest use it eschewed connotations of gender identity, simply 
meaning ‘“male homosexual”, whether queenish or butch or neither’.’! 

The domestic sphere was a crucial element to these newer identi- 
ties. As Matt Houlbrook suggests, men used the home to ‘ideologically 
and physically distance themselves from the problematic spectacle of 
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urban life’.’? Paul conducted a good deal of entertaining in his own sub- 
urban house and restricted his intimate activities to this environment. His 
long-term friends also maintained their own residences. This middle-class 
lifestyle embodied a respectability that played out through the expression 
of normative masculine demeanours. When Paul asked his long-time 
companion, Alfred, if he had been intimate with a new acquaintance, 
Alfred replied, ‘No, of course not. I hardly know the man’.”* His telling 
retort countered the immediate sexual gratification that often played out 
in public in places like the Eternal Flame, where flamboyant signs of gen- 
der inversion were used to mark out sexual difference and availability.”4 

The division between public cissy and private camp worlds was not neat 
or mutually exclusive, however. Wartime shortages of accommodation for 
one thing made access to privacy difficult, especially for visitors, not to 
mention the social promiscuity that accompanied service life. Elsewhere, 
some private house parties brought together men who used effeminate 
forms of self expression and those who did not, while working-class men 
like Walter modelled their self-identity around masculine forms of expres- 
sion (and sex role) even if they pursued their sexual interests and activities 
on the streets and in their private residences like Aldwyn Flats. 


Commercial worlds 


Away from the home and out of the streets and parks, men met their 
friends and found sexual possibilities in a range of commercial settings. 
The phrase ‘TBHID’ indicates that bars were an important element of 
1940s queer life. It also signals the ready availability of certain men 
prone to homosex under the right circumstances. Australian pubs in 
the war were mixed working-class male territories, unlike the American 
queer-specific venues of the period. Local watering holes brought 
together diverse crowds.” Even so, queer men recognised their utility 
for social gatherings and the erotic charge created by mixing male-only 
crowds and alcohol. There were reputed establishments in the southern 
capitals Sydney and Melbourne and a host of public bars in Brisbane 
mainly located in and around George and Queen streets. The most 
popular was probably the Grand Central Hotel where Vernon met Jack. 
Others included Lennon’s Hotel, where Marvin was served by his queer 
drinks waiter Donald, the Long Bar at the Criterion, the Circular Bar at 
Her Majesty’s, the Grisham as well as the Windsor Hotel.”° 

Astute observers could usually spot different forms of male bonding 
among seamen, soldiers and civilians in public bars even if certain queer 
men curtailed their flamboyant behaviours to some degree, depending 
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on the venue and the crowd. Queers congregated at one end of the bar 
and squares socialised at the other. And here they would stay — at least 
until closing time loomed. Then, as Errol recalled, you could ‘always 
[find] a bit of trade from the straight section that you could drag up 
into your net’.”” 

These pickups were all the easier at the end of the night when men 
at both ends of the bar had imbibed their fill of drink. Dutch courage 
loosened inhibitions for lonely men, released repressed feelings for oth- 
ers and injected extra confidence allowing queer men to approach the 
object of their affection. Civilian and military police heard countless 
stories of drink precipitating homosex in and out of the forces. ‘When I 
have a few drinks that sort of thing always comes over me,’ one Brisbane 
man explained to police in 1942.78 An Australian soldier the following 
year admitted his practices happened ‘only when I get booze in me’.”? 

Drinking hours and the ready availability of liquor created a unique 
set of circumstances in Queensland. Bars remained open six days a 
week until 8pm, two hours longer than in southern states. In 1941, the 
service of alcohol was extended to 10pm just in time for the arrival of 
the Americans. Soldiers and alcohol were a potent mix and the state’s 
drinking bill increased by 22 per cent between 1941-42 and 1942-43.%° 
In mid-1942, the Australian provost reported that the Windsor and 
Australian hotels were known nuisance spots. The Grand Central Hotel 
was a particular source of trouble: its several bars could accommodate 
approximately 1500 servicemen.*! Sly groggers only added to the prob- 
lem by providing an ongoing supply of alcohol to the troops at inflated 
prices.®” 

Elsewhere in Brisbane, mixed crowds of men frequented the city’s 
commercial cafés. Some raffish and demimonde settings were especially 
hospitable to unconventional folk. Here, queers gathered amongst 
the avant garde in hazy smoke-filled rooms to exchange ideas, gossip, 
and generally find fellowship among unorthordox men and women.* 
Those ‘in the know’ inhabited venues like the Colony Club, a cosy and 
intimate establishment no bigger than a suburban living room, as well 
as Christies, the Casa Mara, and Littleboys café.8t We can add to these 
the delightfully named Dingle Dell tearooms in the City Buildings on 
Edward Street, where camp owner Paul took young airmen for tea, 
as well as the Marie Therese Lounge, where Vernon romanced his 
American lover in late December 1943.85 

Different establishments probably mirrored diverse kinds of queer 
expression. Paul was likely to discourage flamboyant behaviour in his tea 
rooms given his masculine and respectable self-image, while the ‘brides’ 
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and guests who attended south Brisbane queer ‘weddings’ were more 
outrageous in patronising an unnamed ‘common meeting place in a 
central city rendezvous’ where they were said to ‘drink and disport 
themselves daily and nightly’.8° It was a common sight to see men 
holding hands across the tables there.®” Our mystery café was presum- 
ably more agreeable than the Dingle Dell tearooms to familiar forms of 
feminine self-presentation and it certainly proved more amenable than 
public bars. 

We can only speculate on whether this particular anonymous estab- 
lishment was still operational when war in the Pacific began, although 
the creation of similar venues even after the Americans had left indicates 
that queer men continued to gather in such places. The infamous post- 
war Pink Elephant café, which was reached by ‘a narrow door and down 
a long dark passage way’ was certainly known for its outrageous and col- 
ourful clientele.5* It was opened in 1946 opposite the Custom’s House on 
Queen Street by Frank Mitchell, a queer man who served with the RAAF 
during the war and who had a close association with Donald Friend.°? 

The Pink Elephant gained particular notoriety in 1946 during press 
coverage of a prosecution initiated by one of its customers against 
local police for alleged brutality. Reports soon surfaced describing it as 
a meeting place for the literary and creative set with a ‘complex type’ of 
male among them.” The police prosecutor claimed in court that wait- 
ers in female dress tended to tables and that patrons included men who 
used female names like ‘Lana Turner’, ‘Pearl of the Pacific’, ‘Christina’, 
‘Erica’ and ‘Philippa’.?! While we will never know whether ‘Pearl of the 
Pacific’ adopted his persona as a consequence of wartime service in the 
south Pacific, the café and some its clients indicate that inverted gender 
behaviours of certain men persisted, and indeed flourished, after US 
personnel departed and the war had drawn to a close. 

If men occasionally exhibited female-like behaviour codes in certain 
bars and cafés, they were fully able to do so when they gathered in pri- 
vate. House parties were common in major cities in Australia and New 
Zealand where they brought together civilian and military men and 
like-minded women, and smaller centres too had their get-togethers.” 
At Lismore, a town of around 10,000 people in northern New South 
Wales, up to 20 or 30 men would gather regularly. Among them, 
an Australian soldier who served in New Guinea would ‘dress up in 
women’s clothes and use make-up, powder and paint’ in company with 
other queens.”? Back in Brisbane, a number of soldiers were hosting drag 
parties at the American army camp at Ascot. These frivolities revolved 
around 15 servicemen awaiting administrative processing for suspected 
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homosex: they had been caught in a jungle drag party in New Guinea 
draped in nothing but orchids before their transfer to Brisbane.”* 

Occasionally, these practices spilled on to the street and, like the pursuits 
of men at the Pink Elephant, they continued well after the war was won. 
The self-presentation of Errol and ‘Diana’ — long hair, nails and discreet 
powder - certainly marked out sexual differences in Brisbane’s public places. 
Meanwhile, in post-war Melbourne, the capital of the southern Australian 
state of Victoria, men in the late 1940s sported female dress on the city’s 
trams as they made their way in drag to large infamous parties at the inner 
suburb of St Kilda.?5 Even smaller gatherings down south were an excuse to 
frock up. A private photo album shows two men dolled up in ball gowns for 
a game of tennis in Melbourne suburbs around the same time. 
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Image 1.2 Two men frock up in ball gowns for tennis at the Grand Hotel, 
Queenscliff, in post-war Melbourne in the early 1950s, possibly earlier. The 
Tommy McDermott Collection (photographer unknown). Photograph courtesy 
of the Australian Lesbian and Gay Archives 

Gender inversion remained an important form of queer expression and self-presentation for men 
after the Second World War. 
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Back in Brisbane, queer house parties were still the rage in the 1950s. ‘[A] 
few older Queens still around from the 1930s and 1940s generation who 
were fairly outrageous’ continued to make their mark among attendees 
at post-war get-togethers in Brisbane, according to one contemporary.” 

If men dressed in women’s clothing to make meaning for themselves 
and others, sometimes they mixed business with pleasure. Those like 
Sydney S. paraded the streets of wartime Brisbane in full drag dressed 
‘in a lady’s two-piece frock with a scarlet cape, veil, and high-heeled 
shoes, and wearing a wig of long auburn hair’.*” S/he solicited two 
American servicemen at Wickham Park late one Friday night in July 
1943. The soldiers claimed they only discovered the anatomy of the 
‘man-woman’ - so labelled by the press — on returning to a nearby apart- 
ment.®® Horrified, they notified the authorities. 

Sydney was either very convincing - perhaps more so after a few 
drinks — or the butch soldiers were well aware of what was on offer when 
they met their companion in the park that evening. Is it possible that 
the servicemen used Sydney’s highly visible practices of gender inver- 
sion against her/him after refusing to part with the $US10 fee to which 
they had agreed? In any case, Sydney served six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour for her/his exploits.?? 


Friends and lovers 


Investigations into individuals like Sydney S. privileged certain forms of 
state knowledge. Acts of homosex rather than attendant dimensions of 
queer experience lay at the heart of civilian and military prosecutions (even 
if the cultural aspects of male-only sex could potentially provide corrobo- 
rative potential, and in certain cases, made for sensational reading in the 
papers). More often than not, court records obscure the emotional com- 
plexities and networks of support threaded through queer lives: criminal 
trials pluck out specific acts at particular moments as required by the law. 

Walter and Marvin’s world, as well as the lives of other actors, open 
windows into the emotional and practical support that men provided 
to each other over the longer term alongside their sexual interests. They 
wrote to each other, sharing their thoughts and feelings and hopes and 
fears; they made mutual friends; they went on holidays together; they 
exchanged gifts and found employment for each other. Introductions 
to new circles of friends widened the pool of male associates and, with 
it, different ways to make sense of the world. 

If we are not sure how long the romance lasted between men like 
Joseph and youths like Donald, others like tearoom owner Paul were 
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enmeshed in ongoing and lasting relationships, even if they were not 
always honest with their partners like Alfred. Paul asked the undercover 
agent he solicited to lie about how they met when he introduced his 
long-term companion at his south-side home in 1942. ‘I did not want to 
hurt [Alfred’s] feelings,’ he said. The couple had been together for seven 
years. They lived apart but visited each other regularly and shared the 
same bed when they did.!© 

Five years later, on the other side of the Brisbane River, a 33-year- 
old wardsman and a 19-year-old apprentice electrician were sharing a 
house together in the inner suburb of Herston.!°! They had the main 
room while a sister of one partner occupied the other. When the elec- 
trician was confined to bed with rheumatic fever for three months in 
1947, his partner put his profession into practice, taking care of his 
younger lover. 

Many men found personal strength from others like them, although 
they also formed close relations with families, work mates and other 
square associates.'°? Without the need to ‘come out’ in the contem- 
porary sense, men quarantined their private lives from colleagues and 
relatives.!°? George Chauncey has called this the ‘double life’ and it 
provided a measure of protection in a world generally hostile to queer- 
ness.!% Errol, for instance, did not reveal his life to anyone outside his 
circle of queer friends. He simply made excuses to get into the city when 
he needed to, especially on weekends. Even when his mother observed 
‘Diana’ and the others ‘send up’ her son in public, she was ignorant 
of its cultural significance.1 Kin rarely countenanced the possibility 
that their son, brother or nephew might have been attracted to other 
men. As one Melbourne contemporary intimated, the absence of a wife 
or steady girlfriend meant that queers were often considered by those 
around them to be square men who never married. !°6 

Not all men kept this side of their lives concealed of course. The sis- 
ter who shared an inner-city Brisbane house with her brother and his 
lover in 1947 must have had some inkling of their relationship. The 
three-quarter bed in their room more than hinted at their intimacy. And 
despite his protestations that any court case would ‘kill mother’, Paul 
was quite open about his sexuality at a family lunch, much to the shock 
of the undercover agent joining them. The officer thought: 


It was very peculiar for him [Paul] to grab my penus [sic] at the table 
while his mother and sisters were there and while we were having 
tea. It was almost unbelievable. At the time we were on the settee his 
own mother, brother-in-law and nephew were in the room. This was 
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the time he [Paul] grabbed [Alfred] by the penus. It is almost unbe- 
lievable unless you see it.!°7 


Paul’s concern for his mother (at least in the face of a criminal trial) 
gestures to the darker side of 1940s life. Many struggled to reconcile 
their inclinations with the threat of lengthy prison sentences, medical 
intervention, military discharge and public humiliation. And even as 
the war brought large numbers of butch men into contact with bitch 
counterparts or dropped them into segregated contexts rife with homo- 
sex, feelings of inadequacy, depravity and mental instability could 
weigh heavily on the minds of young men. The anguish of one lieuten- 
ant in his early twenties stationed with the US navy in New Caledonia 
was typical of a number of men in and out of uniform at home and 
abroad in the south Pacific. His desire for men brought ‘a deep cloud 
of gloom over my whole life,’ he said. ‘I feel as if I am carrying a heavy 
burden which I would give my very lifeblood to shake off if only I knew 
how’.108 

Distressed or not, many men returned to their earlier lives when the 
war in the Pacific was over. Others, however, were invigorated by their 
encounters with the same sex. And here they found confidence from 
men like Walter and Marvin and Donald and Paul who negotiated happy 
and adjusted lives for themselves within a hostile social environment. 
Walter was certainly confident in his conception of self. The female 
form held no sexual allure for him. ‘Look, if a nude woman stood in 
front of me I wouldn’t get a kick out of it,’ he said. ‘[B]ut if I’m out with 
a boy, or in a room with a lot of boys I just can’t hold myself.’!°? Donald, 
too, generated his own self-image. He bluntly rejected the negative per- 
ceptions held by others: ‘Do you mean you had sexual intercourse with 
him against the order of nature,’ a policeman asked him of his Gold 
Coast encounter with Joseph in 1945. ‘Yes, if that’s what you call it,’ 
Donald replied (my emphasis).'!° Here, the drinks waiter gestures to a 
very different interpretation of homosex—one that was intrinsic, mutu- 
ally enjoyable and key to understanding the self. 


Conclusions 


The war changed Brisbane’s queer subculture. Local and foreign ser- 
vicemen seized the possibilities presented to them in urban streets, in 
packed bars and in the bohemian underworld of a garrison city. The 
Americans brought their sexual behaviours and thinking with them, 
and these filtered through to local life. Servicemen found friends and 
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lovers among other troops and the civilian population. Men passing 
through Queensland on their way to combat or bases elsewhere, those 
enjoying a well-deserved spell of rest and relaxation, as well as the city’s 
permanent military inhabitants, created circuits of queer knowledge 
and practice that extended across the south Pacific and back again. 

Large numbers of military personnel injected into the city’s streets 
mixed with others flaunting deviant gender codes. Together, they pro- 
duced a potent concoction of butch and bitch men. Some deliberately 
sought out their queer contemporaries. Others participated in homosex 
in situational contexts. The ready supply of alcohol helped. Given the 
self-sustaining capacities of effeminate identities, wartime circumstances 
had lasting consequences. Queerness rendered through feminine perso- 
nas persisted well after the troops had departed. The majority of queer 
men made meaning out of public and private gendered rituals: movie 
stars, male-only ‘weddings’ and elaborate house parties of painted men 
in frocks all provided fodder to ‘carry on’. 

But this was not a unified world. Some middle-class men shunned 
flamboyant and outrageous behaviour in and out of the services. Queer 
and camp individuals also found fellowship in their similar interests 
and pursuits in the heady atmosphere of war. They too would continue 
to base their post-war lives around their attraction for men, but in very 
different ways and often in private. 

Both groups fashioned complex webs of emotional and practical sup- 
port from their diverse queer sensibilities. Those like Walter and Errol 
and Paul found companionship and erotic pleasure as they aligned 
themselves with men of common interest, experience, and inclination. 
Sometimes their worlds collided, especially in public. Let us turn to 
Queensland’s streets, parks and public lavatories to see how men made 
meaning there. 


2 


Queer Geographies 


It is 8.30pm on Monday night in late July 1943, and the profile of an 
American serviceman standing by the south bank of the Brisbane River 
was Clearly visible to passers-by. He seemed to be looking for something 
as he peered out across a grassy enclosure sloping down towards the 
water. Two Australian soldiers - now only partially dressed in uniform 
and in the throes of passion — had piqued his interest. Their activities 
had attracted a voyeur although they were attempting to enjoy an inti- 
mate moment alone in an overrun and overcrowded wartime city. The 
onlooker, in turn, caught the eye of police on patrol. 

We do not know how close the American was to the action or how long 
he had been watching when two local constables spotted him. Had he 
just stumbled on the scene, or had the Allied visitor been loitering longer, 
observing the men conversing and flirting with one another in escalating 
displays of affection? Drawn by the watcher in the night, one constable 
flashed his torch over a white picket fence onto the ground below. A male 
face peered back from the grass and the officers quickly made their way 
inside. Here, they found 26-year-old Edgar on top of 43-year-old Roger. 
Edgar’s army fatigues were pulled down below his buttocks and his tunic, 
presumably tossed aside as things heated up, lay on the lawn nearby. The 
American, meanwhile, had melted into the shadows. 

The origins of this interlude are to be found earlier in the evening on 
the other side of the river. Edgar and Roger had first met at an undis- 
closed time by the William Street lavatories, a well-known meeting spot 
for queer men during the war and for the decades either side of it. They 
struck up an exchange there before meandering off together by mutual 
agreement. Like many men seeking the sexual and social companion- 
ship of others of the same sex, the two soldiers were well schooled in 
the explicit and implicit codes structuring public homosex. They knew 
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where to meet, how to initiate contact and how to gauge interest. ‘Did 
you have any idea of what [Roger’s] intentions were when you were 
going for a walk,’ one constable asked Edgar after his arrest. ‘I had a fair 
idea,’ the young soldier replied. 

The social dimensions to public cruising played an important part of 
its practice. It was not always just about the sex, even if for many men 
it was. The soldiers took their time on this particular evening. They 
headed off across the Victoria Bridge to the nearby Cremorne Theatre 
on the other side of the river. Here, they stayed a spell, although their 
purpose eludes us. It was only a short stroll from one end of the bridge 
to the other so it is unlikely they were resting. Had they stopped to 
meet friends? Or were they seeing who else might have been out on the 
town that evening? The theatre was also a recognised meeting spot for 
certain types of men. 

Whatever the reason for their short break, Edgar and Roger soon 
moved on. They walked down towards the river bank and finally to the 
enclosure where they would become intimate. But even before things 
got physical they continued to chat, sitting side-by-side on the grass. 
What stories and information did they share as they strolled the streets 
in the fresh July night air? 

Homosex and queer life in the forces was probably on the agenda. 
Roger already had a brush with the law in late 1941 when he was caught 
in a city park with another man. He had discussed the war during that 
encounter.” Edgar may have brought his recent military experiences to 
the conversation. He had only just returned from a tour of duty in New 
Guinea. ‘Bugger the Army,’ he declared on the walk back to the local 
police station. ‘I have been over to Milne Bay and when I return I get 
myself into this strife’. His inexplicable remarks are hard to decipher. 
Had he first discovered homosex overseas only to find himself in trou- 
ble back at home? 

The Second World War altered the contours of Queensland’s queer 
geographies. Increasing numbers of servicemen and civilian and support 
staff - including a large number of Black personnel — placed competing 
demands on existing infrastructure and resources. A good number of 
men and women subsequently found their privacy in public.4 Some of 
this intimacy was a male-only affair. Uprooted servicemen in regions 
across Queensland bolstered existing queer uses of public space as 
lonely soldiers discovered the unknown potential of public lavatories 
and parks, while others familiar with their alternative uses deliberately 
sought out contact there. I argue in this chapter that men used physi- 
cal locations and certain publications to forge identities and pursue 
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pleasures. Most of my evidence comes from Queensland although the 
testimony of Australian soldiers who served in New Guinea and male 
youths who experienced Melbourne’s queer wartime subculture fleshes 
out wider patterns. 

Queer geographies extended out beyond the physical landscape to 
encompass the printed word; newspaper reports of criminal cases, for 
instance, produced textual maps to sites of impropriety. They occasion- 
ally indexed the means and methods of making contact. Health and 
strength magazines were another avenue of expression and solicita- 
tion for individuals and groups alike. Some adolescents used particular 
places and publications to find new freedoms as the strain of war began 
to test the social and moral order. But if males of varying age played 
a crucial role in building local queer infrastructures, we know less 
about the experiences of non-white men. Even if visiting Black troops 
bounded by segregation and strict surveillance as well as Queensland’s 
resident populations of Indigenous and Asian men found meaning in 
the company of same-sex others their experiences are marginal in offi- 
cial records. Part of the reason lies with concerns about racial purity and 
miscegenation in a White Australia. 


Privacy in public 


Wartime privacy was a luxury for many. Large numbers of servicemen 
were forced into close contact in tent cities that popped up across 
Australia and the civilian population weathered the demands of an 
Allied war machine hungry for rooms and beds. Queensland, with its 
large floating population of soldiers, was especially hard hit. The army 
requisitioned boarding houses, and country people taking up urban 
employment in war industries stretched already strained resources. 
Some Brisbane hotels placed beds on verandahs while others had guests 
sharing rooms. Many permanent lodgers were squeezed out of the city.° 
Other towns were not immune from accommodation shortages either. 
In the regional centre of Rockhampton, a town of some 30,000 people 
around 600 kilometres north of the capital, for instance, American 
forces and support staff were still occupying more than a quarter of the 
available rooms for rent in early 1944 despite a remodelled warehouse 
providing overflow capacity for men on leave.’ 

Dormitory-style living exacerbated by wartime realities brought with 
it the potential for homosex and identity formation, even if a special 
Queensland committee established to investigate sex crime dismissed 
suggestions that housing shortages played a role in the commission of 
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offences.’ Their report, however, excluded homosex between adults, 
and it might have arrived at very different conclusions if it had not. 
A brushed arm in a crowded lift, a passing glance across a lobby, or a 
conversation among men sharing rooms in boarding houses and service 
clubs, had the capacity to spark new connections or signal the availabil- 
ity and interest of lonely men away from home. Bedfellows literally at 
arm’s length had other advantages. Couplings of servicemen generally 
failed to raise eyebrows and intense homosocial bonds between men 
at war deflected suspicion if they sought accommodation together. 
American personnel forging bonds across hotels and boarding houses 
in large port cities in the US continued to do so in Australia, adding to 
the well-established habits of local men who had been meeting in such 
places since the late-nineteenth century.? The YMCA, renowned for its 
queer clientele in places like Los Angeles and New York, attracted its fair 
share of attention locally.!° 

But if acute accommodation shortages compacted living arrange- 
ments, it also involved elements of surveillance. Seclusion was hard to 


Image 2.1 American Red Cross Service Club, Brisbane [c. 1942]. Argus Newspaper 
Collection of Photographs, State Library of Victoria H99.201/3475 

Men in and out of uniform often shared accommodation in crowded cities and towns in Queensland. 
Dormitory-style living was double-edged — it provided opportunities to meet others in intimate 
settings, although men often found privacy in public — in parks, city streets, and lavatories away 
from prying eyes. 
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find. Servicemen and male and female civilians spilled out from service 
clubs, pubs and cafés into the streets where they found space to relax 
and socialise away from prying eyes. They huddled up together in door- 
ways, laneways and parks, stealing private moments in air-raid shelters 
and darkened corners of towns and cities. 

Men found affection with each other in these stolen moments. A 
music teacher and an able seaman were discovered in a compromising 
position in a city doorway in Brisbane’s George Street in 1941, after a car 
breakdown prevented them getting home in the rain. They had tried to 
find a room in ‘a couple of residentials in George Street’ to no avail.'! 
They sat down with their beer and decided what to do next. A passing 
policeman found that they had seized the moment: 


I [the police constable] said to the defendant ‘What were you doing 
in the door way with that sailor?’ 

He said ‘I was looking for a room for the night.’ 

I said ‘That’s a funny way to look for a room with that sailor’s penis 
in your mouth.’ 


Public places were a central pillar of queer wartime life. They added to 
the string of commercial settings threaded across urban centres, and 
continued patterns that stretched back into the previous century both 
in Australia and overseas. Men like Edgar and Roger applied new mean- 
ings to certain locations like the William Street lavatories and the enclo- 
sure by the river when they met there for the purpose of rendezvous and 
intimacy. By coding their desire in certain ways — using dress, posture 
and affectation, for example — queer men used areas traditionally asso- 
ciated with the production and consumption of commodities and the 
pursuits and interests of normal White men for their own purposes.!% 
Their activities created ‘a particular way of seeing’ the terrain, to borrow 
from William Leap, and those wearing the correct lenses could read the 
alternative signs in the landscape.'4 

The different meanings applied to wartime spaces are probably no 
more evident than in the nation’s war memorials to fallen and returned 
servicemen. They had especially hallowed significance at this time and 
in the years immediately following the Second World War. But as bea- 
cons of ideal Australian manhood - embodying courage, sacrifice and 
danger — they erased traces of difference. Queer identities (with their 
continued association with effeminacy) as well as homosex (with its 
attendant dangers of becoming feminised) were nowhere to be seen. Or 
so it seemed. 
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Youths like Errol and Marvin used the steps abutting Brisbane’s Eternal 
Flame to solicit the very men these sites celebrated. It was appropriately 
named, Errol said in hindsight. It attracted men seeking homosex much 
‘like moths gathering around a flame,’ he recalled.’ These patterns were 
replicated in smaller regional centres and other capital cities. One man 
was discovered face down in the lap of a seaman in Townsville’s Anzac 
Square in north Queensland in 1947, for instance, while in Melbourne, 
the imposing Shrine of Remembrance was situated in the parklands 
adjacent to St Kilda Road which was fondly known as the ‘chicken run’ 
for the men who scurried up and down its length looking for contact 
with service personnel.!¢ 

The importance of the stories monuments tell about White masculin- 
ity and nation building meant that they occupied central and promi- 
nent positions in urban areas.!? This made them attractive as sites of 
queer encounter and exchange or, to use colloquial Australian parlance, 


Image 2.2 Shrine of Remembrance — Anzac Square [1938]. Brisbane City 
Council, BCC-B120-21480. © Brisbane City Council 

War memorials had special significance during the war but their prominent location made them 
attractive sites for queer men to congregate and pick up. Errol and his friends were expressing very 
different forms of Australian masculinity as they signalled their availability to others passing by. 
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beats. Graham Carbery’s study of public sex in the second quarter of 
the twentieth century alerts us to the many other sites that Australian 
men used, and continued to use, for sexual and social procurement. 
Among them we find parks, public lavatories, railway stations, streets 
and beaches. They are often established around major public transport 
hubs or in areas with a steady flow of pedestrian traffic and are used 
frequently enough to be recognised by dedicated users — and often also 
by the police.!® 

Parks have a long legacy of beat activity in Queensland and they 
continued to be popular during the war.!? Donald and Marvin, along 
with Sydney S., who walked Brisbane streets in full drag, and whom 
we met in the previous chapter, were all using Wickham Park for sex 
and rendezvous. Others were using nearby Albert Park.” Brisbane’s 
Botanic Gardens, adjacent to Parliament House, were a favourite 
haunt for square and queer liaisons alike. One Brisbane resident writ- 
ing under the pseudonym ‘Disgusted’ complained to a local newspa- 
per in October 1944: ‘People who go to our gardens do not wish to see 
young people lying everywhere’.”! 

Regular patrols by female officers who wandered the park daily gener- 
ally kept things in check, although most men would have been discreet 
with their affections in the open in daylight hours, restricting their 
activities to public lavatories or meeting in the Gardens but heading 
off elsewhere. It was a different story at night, however, when darkness 
provided extra cover. In December 1944, Brisbane’s Town Clerk wrote 
to the Commissioner of Police requesting extra evening patrols near the 
Botanic Gardens because padlocks on the entrance gates were regularly 
broken by Allied servicemen seeking access after the grounds had closed 
for the day.?? 

Elsewhere in the city, Brisbane’s North Quay precinct was infamous. 
It encompassed the William Street bus shelter and adjacent lavato- 
ries where Edgar and Roger first became acquainted, as well as the 
Victoria Bridge and its underpass. Arnold, the air force corporal we met 
beneath the bridge in Chapter 1 for instance, thought the 14-year-old 
youth he met there was ‘one of those sorts of lads that hang about 
there ... he came up to me and asked me the time’.”’ 

Lavatories were an especially important element in the forma- 
tion of queer subcultures whether they were situated on city streets 
or in parklands.” They served as meeting places and as sites of 
physical exchange in Brisbane city and large regional centres and 
were used elsewhere by servicemen stationed in the south Pacific. 
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Two twenty-something men, one a returned prisoner of war (POW), 
for instance, were discovered with their clothes in a state of disar- 
ray in a compromising position behind the urinals at the rear of the 
Wintergarden Theatre in Townsville in mid-1946.’5 

Public conveniences not only offered privacy from the outside world 
but legitimately brought men together in a state of partial undress, 
although the Townsville men clearly got a little too enthusiastic when 
they had made their way outside and were unable to button up quickly 
enough when the police discovered them. Roger’s experiences at 
Brisbane’s Albert Park lavatories are probably more typical. ‘On arrival 
at the urinal,’ he said, ‘I undone the fly of my trousers and took out my 
penis to urinate and as I did so, a man came up along side of me and 
put his hand on my penis, I did not say anything to him, but contin- 
ued on urinating. After I finished urinating, this man said, “come for a 
walk”’ [sic].2° 

Public toilets contained permanent markers of sexual difference even 
when the men who practised homosex were absent. Glory holes and 
peep holes, hand-made apertures between common cubicle walls, were 
one sign indicating other purposes. Lewd and suggestive invitations 
were another. Handwritten messages literally re-inscribed public con- 
veniences with new meaning. Writing from his army experience, the 
queer wartime artist Donald Friend observed in February 1944 that: ‘[I]n 
the latrines at pubs, the walls are covered with soldiers’ names, obscene 
invitations, suggestions and appointments, lewd verses ... written by 
the same people whether in or out of uniform’.?”? There was no mistak- 
ing the messages’ intent and purpose. One soldier’s perception of the 
Australian army, for instance, was radically altered on a chance visit to 
a purpose-built urinal for servicemen in the town of Atherton in north 
Queensland. ‘[A]Ilmost every square inch of walls [was] covered in graf- 
fiti, whose explicitness changed my ideas about the Australian Army in 
one fell swoop,’ he recalled.78 

When men and youths found themselves together in public lavatories 
or parks they employed explicit and implicit gestures, signs and language 
to make contact and to assess availability. The codes employed by our 
youth under the Victoria Bridge were common place. Asking for a ciga- 
rette or inquiring about the time were safe ways to initiate what might 
or might not become a pick-up. Oblique conversations allowed for the 
competing and contradictory uses of particular places providing a mech- 
anism for men to test the waters with a measure of self-protection.”? 

The detailed observations of Detective-Sergeant William Cronau 
give us a bird’s-eye view of how these rituals played out. In June 1944, 
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he had a 63-year-old Brisbane labourer under observation in Brisbane 
city: 


... I saw defdt [defendant] walking along William Street from the 
direction of Elizabeth St and towards the public lavatories in William 
St. ... About two mins. later he walked out of the lavatory and up 
the steps into William Street and sat on the edge of the fence near 
the top of the steps. A few mins. later I saw an American soldier ... 
walk along William Street towards the entrance to the public lava- 
tory. The defdt appeared to speak to that soldier and I then saw the 
soldier hand to defdt a cigarette. The soldier then walked down into 
the lavatory and about a minute or so later he walked out of the lava- 
tory and up to the top of the steps near where defdt was sitting. The 
defdt then appeared to talk to that soldier. I then saw the defdt stand 
up and he and the soldier then walked off ... [sic]°° 


We will never know what the Australian labourer and American soldier 
were discussing as one man handed a cigarette to the other outside 
the William Street toilets. Here again, the diaries of Friend provide an 
insight into how conventions of the spoken word might be deployed to 
discover mutual interests. He wrote on 29 September 1945: 


It is extraordinary, talking to someone, one puts forward experimen- 
tally certain words, certain ideas, and if they strike a spark, follow 
them with others, that light up, until in a little while, lit by that 
bonfire of words, one can peer into places of a man’s character that 
for nearly everyone else must always be shrouded and unsuspected.*! 


These kinds of exchange occurred in other public contexts when men 
were on guard against discovery or approaches gone wrong. The owner 
of the Dingle Dell tearooms and the undercover agent sent to investi- 
gate his activities, for instance, bartered various coded innuendos on 
their walk from the Air Force Club by which they came to a mutual 
understanding, even if the intentions of the police were quite different 
from those of our queer actor.*? 

Not all communication was spoken. Non-verbal cues like posture, 
deportment and even a ‘knowing glance’ could signal availability in 
public places along with conversations.*? The combination of lone men, 
location and timing were prominent clues. The presence of 36-year-old 
‘pofter’ [sic] Edward, who simply stood by a hedged enclosure at the 
Cairns Esplanade in the state’s far north near midnight in September 
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1947, was enough to pique the interest of two men who had made their 
way down to the beach after a night of drinking.*+ 

Drunken nights out on the town could lead to public sex. Men meet- 
ing in bars and pubs with nowhere else to go made their way to the 
first amenable location nearby or headed off to certain sites with the 
purpose of meeting others there. The ex-POW and his friend discovered 
at the Townsville theatre toilets in 1946 had both been drinking before 
they were caught by the authorities. Tellingly, those lavatories abutted 
a common laneway shared with the Palace Hotel which backed onto 
the cinema. Other men brought their alcohol with them to parks and 
outside areas. A full bottle of draught beer and half a bottle of wine lay 
beside two men otherwise preoccupied with each other in early 1948 in 
the same Cairns enclosure used by Edward the year before.*» 

Places like the Esplanade in Cairns and the William Street lavatories 
in Brisbane brought together men with disparate sexual and social 
characteristics. Some beat users identified as queer; others did not. Beats 
formed a complex and multi-layered web, as Clive Moore observes, 
binding together men and youths across age, class and ethnicity cohorts 
for friendship and sex.’ Even if much of this public behaviour was 
organised (homo)sexually as opposed to being structured by gender 
codes, sex roles continued to be important for men who used these 
places, as Errol points out.3” Bitch and butch men still sought out each 
other at beats and went their separate ways if they were not compatible. 
After all, as he reminds us, ‘bread and bread never made a sandwich’.*® 

Some middle-class men who increasingly eschewed gender-based 
identity deliberately sought out working-class partners in certain public 
places, especially non-identifying men who could be found there. It was a 
risky choice when they had access to other private worlds but they found 
pleasure in the ‘thrill of the hunt’.?° But if some men were intentionally 
seeking public and social intercourse in public, it was a necessity for many 
others who had nowhere to call their own. Many wage-earning working- 
class men pursued their relaxation in public rather than in the traditional 
private sphere of the home or private club.*° Risqué coffee houses such 
as the infamous Pink Elephant were simply out of financial reach for 
some, and others did not want to be seen there. In these contexts, some 
individuals claimed the sexual potential of public places defiantly and 
flamboyantly. Queer youths like Errol and ‘Diana’ as well as Sydney S., 
created their social, economic and cultural worlds in public authorising 
and producing the visible gendered subcultures to which they belonged.*! 

Other beat users, however, were leading the ‘double life’. This was exac- 
erbated by wartime conditions and these men may well have sought out 
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feminine others in certain locations. At least 6.5 per cent of adult men 
who came before the Queensland courts on charges of homosex between 
1939 and 1948 were married, while a survey conducted by the American 
army in 1943 indicated that one third of troops left wives behind as they 
headed off to battle. ‘I don’t usually go about with boys,’ one man 
declared to police, as he attempted to explain his behaviour in Brisbane’s 
Botanic Gardens. ‘I go to dances with girls,’ he said. ‘As a matter of 
fact I am taking a girl back with me from here to marry in Sydney’.** 
Meanwhile, Roger’s wife had first brought her husband’s activities to the 
notice of the police, well before he was caught with Edgar by the banks 
of the Brisbane River. She had tipped off the authorities in January 1943 
after he started arriving home late with no explanation. His prior court 
appearance on a charge of gross indecency only increased her suspicions. 
The police had Roger under surveillance without any luck until the 
American voyeur brought about his downfall by happenstance.** 

For single men and uprooted service personnel alike, intimacy with 
others of the same sex was a viable option when female company was 
not available. Women and girls were not as ubiquitously forthcoming 
with their affections as the local authorities would have the public 
believe. Dates did not always result in physical intimacy, especially 
given the risks of pregnancy, and men were not always able or willing 
to pay for sex from those who offered relief for a fee. As Errol explains, 
it was easy to make eye contact in secluded places and on city streets 
with lonely or rejected men. Bus and tram stops made for productive 
pickups and here, queer men could catch disappointed soldiers, sailors 
and airmen after they had bid their girlfriends a no-sex good bye.*® 


Textual maps and sculpted bodies 


While individuals were not always interested in physical intimacy, state 
officials feared that sex was always on the mind and often on the agenda. 
A diverse range of bodies, institutions and experts generated a large lit- 
erature on Queensland’s wartime problems of sex crime and venereal 
disease (VD). The state’s newspapers passed this information on to local 
audiences. Part of the authorities’ concerns was the great increase in 
unsavoury literature available during the war. A representative of the 
Queensland Teachers’ Union had included the publication of sexual 
offences in newspapers in his definition of the problem in the late 1920s, 
and one member of parliament, Louis Barnes, singled out the Sunday 
Truth for special mention in the 1940s.*¢ It was, the politician suggested, 
‘the foulest newspaper printed in Queensland’ and was not purchased by 
‘people with clean minds’.*” 
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The scurrilous press, in particular, provided information on homosex 
and queer life both in its coverage of sex crimes and special reports. 
Details on particular crimes listed times and places where men might 
meet for sex and occasionally, the social processes and etiquette they 
used to make contact.4* When Edgar and Roger’s dalliance at South 
Brisbane made it to court, for instance, the Truth alerted readers to 
‘a vacant lot near the river bank at South Brisbane’ in its report on 
the case, adding to exposés on extravagant house parties and mar- 
riages between young effeminate men. Newspapers inscribed the 
physical world in print, providing a textual map to Queensland’s 
queer underbelly. In doing so, they were actually involved in a series 
of contradictory moves that not only made the public aware of some- 
thing private, but potentially incited the behaviours they sought to 
discourage.*° 

The power of press was recognised by experts in the court room. An 
exchange between a defence barrister, Mr Barry, and a police constable 
in Brisbane’s Supreme Court in 1948 is telling: 


Q. He wasn’t given to understand by you ... that if he confessed he 
would be treated as a medical case? 


A. He did say that he wanted medical treatment but I said I could 
not promise him anything. He appeared to have knowledge of court 
procedure and medical treatment. 

Q. That could be gleaned from the newspapers, it is frequently writ- 
ten up? 

A. That may be so.*! 


Their exchange indicates that the press was a recognised source of 
knowledge creation on these matters even if Barry was trying to under- 
mine the inference that his client had a special interest in men. These 
kinds of arguments played out in court rooms across the state. In 
Cairns, a few months later, another advocate went as far as to suggest 
that an 11-year-old boy confected an allegation of sodomy after reading 
the newspapers.°? 

If information in newspapers provided limited coded information 
on the whereabouts of homosex and forms of its expressions, erotic 
material depicting men together was difficult to obtain in the 1930s 
and 1940s. But much as they did in their negotiations of public space 
and the press, queer men used existing indecent material in unintended 
ways. There was certainly plenty of square material to go around in 
the war years. Queensland police received numerous public complaints 
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about the circulation of risqué publications like Sydney-based maga- 
zines, Man and Man Junior, for example. In 1938 the state licensing 
inspector had drawn attention to the fact that these particular pub- 
lications contained photographs and drawings of nude or near-nude 
females.°? ‘Tijuana bibles’, pornographic comic books produced in the 
US between the 1920s and the 1960s, only added to the problem. They 
were popular with visiting American servicemen and immoral images 
were allegedly in wide circulation in Brisbane hotels in the city and 
suburbs. One pound was the going rate for a set of 12 photographic 
reproductions of lewd drawings.** 

‘Tijuana bibles’ and indecent images could be employed as icebreak- 
ers to inject sexual excitement into a conversation or to gauge inclina- 
tion. Walter, the piano-playing cook at the centre of our city network, 
had originally struck up a conversation with Donald using an indecent 
image he had on hand, and in another matter he attempted to entice a 
teenager with a nude photograph allegedly depicting Ginger Rogers and 
Fred Astaire. Pictures also inflamed passions between soldiers in forward 
bases when female company was absent. 

Queer men back home, though, were not content to rely on imagery 
of the female form as a means to sexual satisfaction with others. They 
collected published depictions of the male body — usually artistic nudes 
and physique pictorials - and created their own (sometimes explicit) 
images, for pleasure and enjoyment. This was certainly the case for 
33-year-old Watson who spent a Saturday afternoon in 1943 develop- 
ing photos in a suburban Brisbane house after romping around in the 
nude with three visiting youths. We do not know the exact nature of 
the images Watson was processing in the bathroom on that occasion, 
but a court appearance in 1938 strongly suggests that his visiting friends 
were the subject.°* 

Watson had a history of creating and collecting erotic material. 
Part of his undoing just before the war was a ‘comprehensive pho- 
tographic record’ Watson had in his possession. The police counted 
an astonishing 700 images.°° The collection contained pictures of 
adolescent school boys as well as snaps of Watson interleaved with 
‘indecencies of every description’. It also included ‘various studies in 
the nude which, from an artistic point of view,’ the crown prosecutor 
Mr O'Driscoll explained to the court, ‘were perhaps not unmeritorious 
and in themselves not immoral’.s’? The material was so explicit and 
shocking that the judge ordered it be ‘sealed and lodged in the safe 
of the Registrar of the Supreme Court, and burnt after the expiration of 
21 days’.58 
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The prosecutor’s comments about ‘various studies in the nude’ 
indicate that the possession of some forms of erotica were poten- 
tially safer than others. Bodybuilding images were unlikely to arouse 
suspicions — unless they came in very large numbers! Male bodies could 
be appreciated, adored and secretly desired within the abstracted aes- 
thetics of ‘physical culture’. An American publication by that name 
was first published in New York by Bernarr McFadden in 1899, and the 
sculpted and athletic male bodies contained within its pages reached an 
antipodean audience in the interwar years, along with magazines like 
Strength and Health. 

These periodicals were the forerunners to Bob Mizer’s poorly camou- 
flaged Physique Pictorial first published in 1951. It was produced for men 
who enjoyed the sight of male nudes and signalled the beginnings of 
a commercialised industry intentionally targeting a queer readership. 
Some advertisers may have recognised their queer consumers quite 
early, however. An advertisement placed by the Milo Bar Bell Company 
of Philadelphia in the October 1930 issue of Physical Culture was a little 
too gratuitous in the wrong places. A male bodybuilder modelled his 
bare muscular buttocks, covered only by what appears to be a doctored 
leopard print jockstrap, below a caption that read ‘Our Bar Bells Bring 
True Your Dreams of Physical Perfection’.°! 

Men and youths used such images for personal pleasure and private 
fantasy, purchasing copies of health magazines like Physical Culture at 
local newsagents or cutting out tantalising compositions of male sub- 
jects in other periodicals. One Australian schoolboy in the late 1930s, 
for instance, was aroused by photographs of attractive men and secretly 
collected them.®* His two contemporaries, Malcolm and Robert, also 
remember the erotic potential of health magazines of the period. They 
singled out a particular brand, possibly Dutch or Danish, which covered 
naked male loins in only an inked g-string. If you were lucky enough 
to find one of those, they explained, ‘you could wet your finger or your 
thumb and wipe it off ... [and] there you would see cock for the first 
time’. 

But how widespread was the use of photographs and magazines by 
queer men during the 1940s and did they contribute to the formation of 
shared identity in places like Australia? Printed and physical worlds cer- 
tainly collided — at least in private thoughts — as men unable or willing 
to make physical contact, projected private moments on to bodies in 
the physical landscape: what did all those servicemen swarming across 
Queensland look like out of uniform? These activities were not only 
restricted to the male imagination, however. David Johnson has argued 
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that the 1950s and 1960s consumer market for physique magazines, 
both in the US and elsewhere, helped provide the rhetoric and network- 
ing necessary for the gay political activism of subsequent decades.** And 
even in the decades before, men were finding erotic contentment and 
opportunities for collective interaction, as well as methods of styling, 
between the pages of certain publications. 

For one thing, some of the venerated male figures appearing in print 
were sent in by readers. They shared their bodies with an international 
readership as they gazed upon others. A ‘study in poise’ featuring New 
Zealander D. W. Denholm appeared alongside the ‘muscular symmetry’ 
modelled by Russell Horency of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, in a 1930 
copy of Physical Culture. Antipodean men contributed to these maga- 
zines as part of the consumption process. 

Back in Australia, men like Sidney M., a ‘star window dresser’ in 
Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, were making contact with 
other magazine readers. His pursuits splashed across the front page of 
the Truth in 1941 after three indecent images and a proof turned up at 
an incorrect address in Melbourne.® Sidney M.’s misaddressed letter 
was only one strand of a much wider arrangement where he and others 
exchanged photographs of their well-exercised bodies using the post. 
The floorwalker kept hundreds of similar images at his home along 
with notebooks containing the names and addresses of dozens of men 
in Australia and overseas.® Their activities, according to the newspa- 
per, were inspired ‘by gazing on pictures in certain magazines that tell 
how measly weaklings become supermen by submitting to a course of 
treatment’ .67 

Sidney M. was not only a pervert but also a reputed nudist. The mod- 
esty necessary for published images obviously did not apply to his pri- 
vate networks or the private lives of others. His Queensland counterpart 
Watson was allegedly fond of ‘sun worship’ too. The crown prosecutor 
in his case made a direct link between Watson’s clippings, photographs, 
nudism and his sexual interests when he suggested that the case ‘well 
illustrates the danger of that cult [of nudism] in the application of a 
certain type’.68 The judge hearing the case apparently agreed, referring 
to an alleged nudist club in the district where participants were only 
after one thing.® Meanwhile, a mysterious Queensland man known 
only as Henry placed an advertisement in a Sydney periodical in 1940 
seeking youths interested in photography, nature studies and nudism.” 
The canny were probably able to read between the lines. We do not 
know whether he managed to obtain his photographs, although he 
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Russert HORENCY, 
of Coatesville, Pa, is 
a sturdy and cleancut 
example of the “great 
achievement.” There is 
more to such a figure than 
the building of muscular 
symmetry. It means a 
more extensive develop- 
ment. There is character 
in such an achievement. 
It discloses a-'sound mind 


in a sound body” 


Tre study in poise at 
the right—the poise that 
means power—is WwW. 
Denholm, of Napier, New 
Zealand. Such a physique 
manifests a background of 
effort, patience, persistence, 
self-denial and an idealism 
that is satisfied with 
nothing short of the finest 
possible development 


Image 2.4 Sculpted male bodies. Physical Culture (October 1930), 34 

The sculpted male body as it typically appeared in health and strength magazines. D. W. Denholm 
of Napier, New Zealand (bottom right), shared his physique with men who were reading these peri- 
odicals for erotic pleasure, to make contact with others, and to discover how they might present to 
like-minded others. 


was certainly trying to meet others in the pages of Health and Physical 
Culture. 

For men like Paul, the café owner with a penchant for young airmen, 
health magazines might have been providing clues on how to present 
sexual availability to others. According to the version of events given 
by the undercover officer, Paul had pulled his trousers tight in his room 
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and remarked, ‘Look at mine. Isn’t it nice. Is yours like mine?’ Finding 
this behaviour odd, another investigator pressed Paul on its significance: 


I said ‘What did you mean when you pulled your coat and trousers 
tight and passed that remark’. 

Defdt said ‘There is nothing in that. I dress on the right side and 
was wondering if he did. A lot of men in France dress like that.’ 

I said ‘How do you know that.’ 

Defdt said ‘I have read about it in Health Books.’7! 


Many self-composed images appearing in physique magazines were rug- 
ged and manly. And while they were read by camp men like Paul who 
identified with this form of self-presentation, cissies and queens arguably 
desired these masculine bodies in other ways. Some, like Sidney M., may 
have composed different images of themselves for recipients in private 
postal networks. A snapshot accompanying the tabloid’s account of the 
floorwalker and window dresser’s exploits, for instance, show him in a 
somewhat dainty pose; his limp wrist rests under his chin as he gazes 
into the distance. Were bitch and butch men exchanging respective 
images of feminine and masculine self presentation in private, even if 
published material privileged certain types of appearance? 

In any case, strength magazines were not restricted to Australia’s 
capitals. Just as Brisbane men like Paul were taking cues from France 
and New York, men living in regional and rural areas could plug into 
urban lives and lifestyles at home and overseas through these pages. 
Denholm, whose ‘poised’ musculature adorned the pages of Physical 
Culture, was actually based in Napier, a provincial port town in New 
Zealand’s North Island. Watson’s first catalogue was compiled in the 
port city of Rockhampton half way up the Queensland coastline. And 
at Injune, a small country town in the state’s south west, two men 
interested in physical exercise and who practised nudism together in 
private, responded to a Sydney advertisement seeking ‘sun worshippers’ 
which appeared in Smith’s Weekly in 1939.72? They had organised to take 
their annual leave together so that they could visit southern states and 
sought information on who they might contact on arrival. The sexual 
potential is implicit but potent. 


Youths and homosex 


Watson and Walter’s dealings with adolescents across printed and 
physical landscapes raise critical questions about the intersections 
between male youths and queerness in the wartime world. Young people 
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forged greater freedom and opportunity to discover and explore their 
erotic impulses in a chaotic social environment, even if some ser- 
vicemen and male civilians were exploiting these very conditions to 
mistreat and abuse vulnerable others. There was often a complex and 
ambiguous interplay to this dynamic representing, as Matt Houlbrook 
explains, both danger and possibility.” 

Consider the encounter between a 28-year-old Australian soldier, 
Ronald, and 14-year-old John on a Tuesday afternoon in July 1940. 
They met at Brisbane’s Anzac Square and headed off to nearby Wickham 
Park after a brief conversation. A sum of 15/- was the agreed fee for the 
intended activities in the park lavatories. But on completion of the act, 
Ronald refused to pay up, announcing that he would tell a policeman of 
their activities, presumably to frighten off his younger companion. The 
adolescent was not easily intimidated. John also invoked the law and 
with the desired result. ‘I told him that if he didn’t give me the fifteen 
shillings I would tell a policeman on him’ (my emphasis).”* The soldier 
quickly changed his tune but with only £5 on hand he needed to find 
change at a nearby hotel. John shrewdly accompanied him: 


I waited until he went into the hotel, then I thought he might run 
away so I went into the hotel but I couldn’t see him, so I asked a 
girl behind the bar if she had seen a soldier. She told me that he had 
gone through to Queen Street .... I ran after him and caught him and 
asked him for my fifteen shillings. He told me he didn’t have it ... so 
I then told the Sergeant who was coming down the street.”* 


Ronald was later convicted of gross indecency and ordered to serve 12 
months’ imprisonment. No action was brought against John. 

The 14-year-old may have been loitering around Anzac Square for 
the same reasons as his contemporaries. Youths and adolescents of both 
sexes were known to hang around beats and other areas of disrepute 
seeking company by inclination or circumstance. Some like Errol did so 
as part of their self-expression. Others like John, and the young runa- 
way who solicited the air force corporal under the Victoria Bridge, were 
often exchanging sex for money, security or consumer pleasure.”° 

Whatever the need or motivation, the visibility of youths in public - 
often in company with servicemen — caused concern for local authori- 
ties. One clergyman lamented that wartime conditions had created 
‘illicit sexual knowledge’ among children and youths.’” Poor parental 
control caused by working mothers and fathers away on service; the 
accessibility of indecent images; regular contact with Allied servicemen; 
and the consumption of alcohol were all identified as potential causes.’8 
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Boys in the bush were certainly familiar with the ways of the world 
regardless of wartime circumstances.” Many young people had knowl- 
edge of breeding animals on farms and stations in a largely rural state. 
Errol, who grew up in a country town before moving to Brisbane, was 
fascinated by displays of male genitalia from an early age. His sexual 
feelings began to stir about the age of 9 or 10. He had his first sexual 
partner around 14 years of age — a boy of approximately 17. This con- 
tinued for about a year before Errol found a 15-year-old replacement.®° 
Back in the city, social conditions may well have affected schoolboy 
affections, at least when it came to VD. The indivisible connection 
between girls and the spread of infection, promulgated in the press and 
the education literature, might have encouraged some of Errol’s city 
cousins to confine their activities to other male youths, even as they 
began to develop stronger feelings for the opposite sex.*! If a number of 
adult men were only too ready to accept the false premise that women 
were primarily responsible for this social problem, it resonated with a 
number of impressionable teenagers too.8? 

Accounts of early sexual awakening appear in many of the life stories 
of Errol’s contemporaries, often during their school years.*? The major- 
ity of queer soldiers discovered in New Guinea in 1943 and 1944 told 
investigating commanders of their early (and positive) exposure to 
homosex. One 19-year-old soldier explained: 


When I was about fourteen I became friends with two or three older 
boys ... They were like me, rather “cissy” types. I liked their company 
and started to go about with them. We used to get off together and 
play with each other’s private parts. There was a certain amount of 
kissing, love-making and mutual masturbation.*4 


These events were defining moments of self-discovery. Their true selves 
could be traced to very early encounters and these experiences legiti- 
mated their claims of authentic queerness. 

Much of the public anxiety over the sexuality of young people, 
however, concerned the behaviour of adolescent girls in keeping with 
dominant narratives of public displays of female depravity gener- 
ally. Many of the girls that Friend observed at a servicemen’s dance 
at Brisbane’s town hall, for instance, appeared to be under age - a 
few were no older than 12, 14 and 15 he noted, even if they were 
‘{p]ainted up in the reckless Queensland style’.85 In public, moral arbi- 
ters like Brisbane’s Catholic Archbishop James Duhig called attention 
to the ‘girl problem’ when they decried the city’s state of affairs. In 
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1943, Brisbane’s main newspaper reported the accusations made by the 
Archbishop in his Lenten pastoral letter: 


One had only to pass through the city streets at night to be con- 
vinced that decency had largely vanished. One came face to face 
with improprieties which were not only offensive, but were often dis- 
gusting. Servicemen were not merely locked arm in arm with young 
girls, but were actually locked in close embrace. Frequently both were 
more or less under the influence of strong drink.*° 


Two years later, politicians were still pointing to the ‘very difficult task 
in controlling youthful girls who are running round the city enticing 
servicemen to sample their wares’.87 

The precocity ascribed to adolescent females in the press and in 
public apparently did not apply to teenage males. The Committee of 
Inquiry Regarding Sexual Offences commissioned in 1944 to investigate 
the prevalence of sex crime, as well as juvenile delinquency, ignored 
the sexual capacity of boys, even if it drew attention to the ‘licentious 
behaviour’ of wayward girls, especially under the influence of alcohol.®* 
Its public report failed to publish details on young males who initiated 
homosex with other boys and youths despite police providing these 
figures to them.*? This behaviour would not be a concern until the 
post-war years when anxieties about female sexuality dissolved as men 
returned home and women returned to the home.”? 

Judges and juries, though, took account of the complicity of young 
males in other matters even if such acknowledgments ran counter to 
public narratives often told in the press and those emphasised by the 
committee.®! Justice Mansfield, for instance, recognised Marvin’s collu- 
sion in Walter’s behaviour: 


this is a very very serious offence, the debauching of a boy of 13. 
However willing or perverted the boy, himself, may have been, the 
blame must rest with you because if it were not for people of your 
description this boy would not have had an opportunity of following 
his inclination in the way he did.” 


A significant number of male youths testified against older men who 
appeared in court on charges of homosex. Not all were reluctant accom- 
plices, although this does not belie the very real trauma suffered by 
those who experienced mistreatment or abuse. These factors are readily 
evident in the sentences handed out to perpetrators. Age was certainly 
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a key factor for the law and queer men alike. Walter provided some 
important information to Marvin after introducing his long-term friend 
Henry, whom we first encountered at the outset of Chapter 1. ‘[Henry] 
has got himself into trouble,’ Walter told Marvin. ‘It’s his own fault. If 
he wants to play round with boys who can’t blow, he deserves what he 
got.’ The law was making similar distinctions with the age of 14 as its 
technical threshold.” 

Teenage males, regardless of age, joined with their sisters in pursu- 
ing men in uniform both for short and long-term relationships. Boys 
attracted to the military presence in urban areas absconded from school 
and loitered around army camps, hotels and transport networks, set- 
ting up shoe-shine stands or luggage-carrying services for servicemen.?° 
Other youths hawked newspapers on city streets or ran errands on 
their bicycles, especially for the Americans who paid better. Many boys 
just wanted the easy money, although curious youths hanging around 
in public with sex-starved soldiers could be a potent concoction. One 
14-year-old youth in Townsville used to cycle down to the local army 
camp to have sex with the Americans in the tents there. His mother 
thought he was running errands elsewhere.”° 

Relationships between men and youths constituted a discrete aspect 
of queer identities and practice in wartime Australia. According to 
one Melbourne informant, age-structured relationships made up 
around half the couples he knew of and this pattern would have 
played out in other large subcultures in Sydney and Brisbane where 
it was quite common for youths to go out with men a decade or two 
older.°” This brought with it social freedom, and as Malcolm and 
Robert explain, it was actually less suspicious to go out at night with 
someone older when you were living at home.”® The likelihood that 
men might have access to a car and with it, untold liberties, was 
a drawcard for some. Others emphasised the presence of a father fig- 
ure.” Fathers’ absence from the home as large numbers of men were 
called up may well have bolstered the appeal of older men during 
the war. 

Queer men imparted cultural knowledge to their younger lovers. As 
one Melbourne contemporary stated, ‘I think we sought somebody 
who was experienced in the gay world and we felt a little bit more 
relaxed and comfortable and protected by them’.1° Men introduced 
their younger companions to the hidden world before them, teach- 
ing ‘newcomers gay slang and folklore and how to survive in a hostile 
world,’ as George Chauncey explains.’°! This is an important point. If 
boys like Errol were learning about gendered identities from friends like 
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‘Diana’, others were taking their cue from older lovers. The recollections 
of Ken, an Australian soldier stationed in New Guinea during the war, is 
a case in point. He told commanders of his relationship with a 22-year- 
old man which began when he was 14. ‘I was very fond of him,’ Ken 
said. ‘He talked to me about homo-sexuality and I learnt from him that 
I was different to most other people.’ Their relationship continued for 
two years.10 

New associates were another advantage of age-structured relation- 
ships. One 20-year-old sailor who corresponded with his 15-year-old 
companion, for instance, suggested his young friend make contact with 
the conductor of the East Brisbane Boys’ band at their next concert. 
‘{H]e’ll introduce you to the chaps, as they all know me,’ he wrote in 
a letter sent in October 1943.1% Walter, one of our central actors, may 
have been expanding Marvin’s world when he introduced Henry at 
his South Brisbane flat (although Henry’s identity was geared towards 
pre-pubescent boys rather than queer sensibilities and the young clerk 
was already very familiar with camp life). Perhaps Walter was also at 
Lennon’s the night that Marvin and Donald met? 


Non-white men 


Walter’s world was dense and complex. He also provides an entrée 
into ethnic dimensions of homosex in Queensland along with age- 
structured encounters. On a Sunday evening in February 1945 at 
Aldwyn Flats, Walter shared his bed with an Indonesian sergeant with 
the Netherlands East Indies army and a local ‘sexual pervert’, Edwin, 
presumably for a ménage à trois. They had certainly been drinking by the 
time they went to bed. The Indonesian sergeant awoke the next morn- 
ing to find £70 missing from the pocket of the pants he had slung over 
the back of a chair the evening before. The money was later recovered 
from Edwin who later extracted the £70 in £10 notes from his back pas- 
sage in the presence of a detective in the lavatories of the city’s Criminal 
Investigation Branch.!™ 

While we do not know whether Walter’s Indonesian friend was of 
Dutch or Malay extraction, or an ethnic mix of both, their relationship 
hints at wider practices involving non-white men in Queensland in the 
war. Their history is difficult to trace and only a handful of ethnic men 
and youths appear on charges of homosex in the criminal files.!°° Police 
surveillance of racial others mainly concerned resident aliens includ- 
ing Japanese and Italians and visiting Black troops who threatened the 
inviolability of White women and children.'° 
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A significant number of descendants of Asian and Melanesian and 
other non-white colonial settlers continued to populate Queensland 
despite the restrictive immigration policies of White Australia.'°? We 
can only speculate how often men like 37-year-old Asian cane-cutter 
Raymond, and his 15-year-old ‘half-caste’ companion James, associ- 
ated with each other and White men for sex and company. They met 
in September in 1944 outside Lee’s in Innisfail, in Queensland’s far 
north, probably a Chinese business of some description, where James 
asked Raymond for a ‘naughty’.!°8 The cane-cutter willingly obliged. 
Our companions made their way back to Raymond’s room where two 
policemen investigating another matter unintentionally stumbled 
across them. 

The records are not forthcoming on the exact dynamics of their 
encounter. How had James ascertained Raymond’s availability? Were 
there particular locations in Innisfail associated with homosex or par- 
ticular codes and cues used by non-white men and youths to signal 
interest? Raymond admitted to the arresting officers that he had been 
‘naughty’ previously — although allegedly not since he joined the Civil 
Constructional Corps in 1940. He was certainly a known associate of 
men of colour and he may well have had a reputation for such things 
among others in the racially diverse north. 

Indigenous peoples are especially conspicuous by their absence in the 
evidence, even if it is not the evidence of absence. One possible incident 
involves a ‘backhouse’ — code for anal sex — between a 19-year-old ‘col- 
oured boy’ and a 62-year-old English pensioner in an abandoned house 
in Queensland’s tropical north in 1944.1% Aboriginal women, though, 
were known to share the company of Black troops in the state’s regional 
areas and Brisbane enclaves.!!° Some fell in love.!!! Like their sisters, 
some queer Indigenous men may have also found fellowship with 
American visitors on the south bank of the Brisbane River, for instance, 
where troops of colour were segregated among resident Chinese and 
Aboriginal populations. At 31 December 1943, more than 8000 Black 
servicemen were present in Australia with a further 14,000 located in 
forward areas.!!2 Many of these men were stationed in Queensland; 
the highest number in the state at any one time figured somewhere 
between 6000 and 7000 men.!8 

A small network of queer Black men at ‘Base A’ (Milne Bay) in New 
Guinea was known to American authorities, and according to two 
American doctors stationed with the 9th General Hospital on the island 
of Biak, to the north west, Black men who were forbidden contact with 
White women organised parties ‘in which many men appeared dressed 
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as women and at which homosexual practices were common’.!"4 Official 
concerns in Australia about the alleged virility and sexual insatiability 
of troops of colour also emphasised anxieties about the vulnerability 
of local White women. The potential for miscegenation — by force or 
mutual agreement - pushed intra and inter-racial homosex from the 
official agenda.''5 Scattered reports and occasional statistics only hint 
at practices that probably occurred with greater frequency when men 
were aggregated by race.!16 

Some Black troops in Australia turned to each other for companion- 
ship and relief with the strict surveillance of inter-racial encounters 
and ‘not near enough colored women in Australia to afford female 
companionship to men of their race’.!!” Figures provided by the Chief 
Surgeon for United States Army Services of Supply reveal that the rate 
of venereal infection for Black troops between September 1943 and 
January 1944 ranged between 35.8 and 47.8 infections per 1000 men, 
with astonishing figures from Sydney for January 1944 showing that 
more than three quarters of troops of colour were infected there.!18 
Comparative figures for White personnel in the same period never 
exceeded 9.9 per 1000 men.!!? While the limited pool of partners and 
a probable reliance on prostitution might account for the significant 
disproportion of VD among Black men, it also gestures towards the 
prevalence of homosex in their ranks, as Kay Saunders intimates.!?° 
This was certainly the case elsewhere in the south Pacific. Homosex 
in Melanesia (including New Guinea, Papua, the Solomon Islands and 
New Caledonia) especially among US troops of colour, accounted for 
a significant proportion of VD infections among Americans stationed 
there.!21 

We know a little more about inter-racial relationships between White 
Australians and Black visitors due to Friend’s sexual interests. His affec- 
tions are scribbled in his wartime diaries. In 1945, he confessed one 
inter-racial affair to his sister Gwen, waxing lyrical over his affection 
for a ‘very beautiful, kind and loving’ Black soldier. Gwen’s response 
to her brother’s declaration was particularly perceptive. ‘I see,’ she said. 
‘Well I don’t expect that matters a great deal, does it? I mean, the whole 
thing is taboo anyway, isn’t it, whatever colour he is.’!”” Here, sexuality 
trumped ethnicity. 

Concerns about sexuality and ethnicity continued after 1945, albeit 
in a different formulation. Post-war immigration brought with it the 
spectre of different sexual attitudes. Significant numbers of Italians, 
Greeks and Yugoslavs from war-torn Europe joined a large mass of 
British migrants as part of Australia’s post-war reconstruction and 
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expansion programme. A review of Alfred Kinsey’s landmark 1948 
study on sexual behaviour and the human male in the Medical Journal 
of Australia pointed out that this ‘new’ racially heterogeneous Australia 
potentially threatened the ‘stability of sexual patterns’.!3 The reviewer 
hoped the nation could avoid ‘the problems of sexual behaviour which 
have been made evident in this volume’, presumably including the 
prevalence of homosex.'*4 Connections between immigration and per- 
verted practices had a long legacy in Australia. Colonial Chinese immi- 
grants, for instance, were believed to import with them sodomy along 
with gambling and prostitution. 


Conclusions 


Public places, newspapers and certain magazines all formed important 
elements of queer life in wartime Queensland. They promoted homosex 
free from gender codes in many circumstances: when men like Edgar 
and Roger used ciphers, cues and actions across urban and regional 
locales they were often deploying sexual rather than masculine or 
feminine behaviours; images in physique and health periodicals glori- 
fied the musculature and anatomy of the male body. But this is not to 
suggest that public places and publications were devoid of the gender 
codes that defined much of the sexual and cultural interactions between 
men in the Second World War. Youths like Errol and ‘Diana’ and those 
like Sydney S., who wandered Brisbane’s wartime landscape in full drag, 
negotiated their effeminate lives in full public view. Sometimes adoles- 
cents learnt this form of expression from older men knowledgeable in 
queer self-presentation and folklore. Gazing on muscular bodies may 
have reinforced gendered identities too. Did certain men revel in their 
feminine identities as they admired muscular bodies, imagining the 
active-passive dynamic of any real-life encounters between themselves 
and the manly subjects splashed across the pages in front of them? 

Australian men created lives for themselves in public. Youths and 
Allied servicemen joined locals in parks, lavatories and theatres across 
the state at a time when exclusive queer worlds were largely confined to 
private homes. They forged new worlds across existing landscapes and 
used ‘particular ways’ to view them. Publications circulated between 
large cities at home and overseas and encompassed regional and rural 
centres across the antipodes. Men used newspapers to find public sex 
locally (or to discover gender codes) and built large postal networks 
across global magazine readerships where they exchanged erotic and 
personal knowledge. 
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Non-white men also enjoyed intimacy and companionship with 
other men, even if policing priorities emphasised particular forms of 
deviance. Inter-ethnic encounters, especially in the state’s north, con- 
tinued patterns first established in the colonial period. Black American 
troops found homosex and queer conviviality with other men: occa- 
sionally with White contemporaries like Friend, and possibly more 
often among their segregated comrades. 

If queer lives and homosex were a visible aspect of life at home, Allied 
servicemen in bases across the south Pacific forged lives for themselves 
in the forces using the same kinds of expression and spatial techniques, 
although military life structured these experiences in particular ways. 


Part 2 
The Services 


3 


Men in Uniform 


The Australian army had been good to Eric. His deployment to New 
Guinea in late 1943 had been the most enjoyable time of his life. Here, 
far from home, in the steamy tropics of the south Pacific, this young 
soldier discovered a remarkable queer world that rivalled the complex 
urban subcultures back home. New friends, sexual delights, passing 
romance and lasting love were all possibilities on the streets of Port 
Moresby, then swollen with young servicemen from Australia and the 
United States. 

Eric had led a rich queer life in the years prior to his enlistment. He 
had cultivated his gender persona and self-presentation well before he 
happened upon the delights of Port Moresby. Eric’s tendency toward 
gender inversion was self-evident from a young age; he found himself 
attracted to rugged men, and listed housework, knitting, sewing, scent 
and powder among his pursuits and interests. As a Sydney window 
dresser, he came to associate with a circle of queens at Kings Cross. He 
attended their parties dressed as a woman and took lessons in the art of 
fellatio. As a self-identified girl, or a bitch, depending on the company, 
Eric restricted his sexual activity to those in his group who adopted the 
active role in intercourse.! 

This life went on until 1941 when Eric joined the army at 19. His ini- 
tial deployment to New Guinea was uneventful. Sex was absent from 
his first tour of duty, as none of the men Eric served with had suffi- 
cient physical appeal. Spells of leave back home tided him over; casual 
sex in Sydney and house parties in Brisbane satisfied his sexual and 
social needs. 

But something remarkable happened when Eric returned to New 
Guinea. Finding himself in Port Moresby — then the last forward base 
against the encroaching Imperial Japanese Army - Eric crossed paths 
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with a group of like-minded Allied servicemen. Like the cities in 
Australia, larger bases sustained dense sexual and social networks; Eric 
soon began going out on the town with his new friends two or three 
nights a week. So great were the numbers of men seeking sex and so 
voracious their appetites, that Eric and those like him could have five 
or six individuals a night - and in various combinations. 

This throng of masculine servicemen provided in abundance what 
Australian girls like Eric had difficulty finding at home; interest from 
normal men. Much of this male attention was fleeting, but not always 
so. Eric recalled with fondness his feelings for one masculine Australian 
soldier and their intention to stay together after the war. ‘He is the type 
who appeals to me,’ he explained. ‘He is tough and obstinate and strong 
willed.’ 

Eric’s story survives as one of 18 life histories told to commanders in 
New Guinea in 1944. These self-described girls had given themselves up 
after the US provost had given to Australian officials a list of individuals 
connected to a network of queer American servicemen operating on the 
island. Around the same time, some 1800 kilometres to the south east, 
a major scandal was breaking at the US naval base in Noumea. At least 
30 officers were involved there. Many expressed themselves within the 
confines of an elaborate effeminate world.3 

Other Allied servicemen cast themselves in a very different mould. 
Australian soldiers like Harry — who mixed with the girls in New Guinea — 
defined their queerness by their desire for others of the same sex. They 
divorced their gender and sex roles, taking their cue from respective 
camp and queer lives back in Australia and the US. Harry did not identify 
as ‘a “bitch” or a “‘butch’” but as partly one and partly the other’. And 
presumably, his self-expression followed suit. 

Normal men were a central part of this story too. Many young recruits 
stole furtive moments with their queer and square comrades when 
opportunities arose. Some found their true selves in the process, slowly 
recognising new feelings or processing older ones, while others took 
their pleasures where they could find them. They were often protected 
by an unspoken - but widely recognised — code of silence, or cloaked 
their activities behind ritualised bonding behaviours. 

Queerness mapped on to the forces in coexisting and competing 
ways, much as it did in civilian life. Indeed, the circulation of sexual 
knowledge and practice between Australia and forward areas, and 
between Allied troops, would become an important cultural thread in 
the tapestry of 1940s Australian queer life. My purpose in this chapter is 
simple — to explain how men in uniform negotiated lives for themselves 
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within an institution simultaneously hostile and conducive to homosex. 
I pay special attention to the Australian army as this chapter alternates 
between troops at home and New Guinea and American patterns in 
New Caledonia. I argue that the expression of effeminacy acquired 
broad currency in the all-male world of the forces, marking out belong- 
ing and otherness with particular influence. 


Getting in 


Soldiers like Eric and Harry had little difficulty enlisting in the forces 
regardless of their self-expression and sense of belonging. Australia’s 
wartime recruiters did not ask men about their intimate lives or pro- 
clivities, and men kept that part of their life hidden from officials 
by acting square.’ This was a well-honed skill when many men led a 
‘double life’ anyway. It was a remarkably successful strategy even when 
officials deliberately targeted undesirable personality types. American 
experts only managed to detect 5000 suspect individuals from the 
almost 18 million examinations they conducted.° 

Queer men joined the forces for many reasons. Patriotism, family 
legacies, and the nature of the work influenced their thinking as it did 
for other recruits. Enlistment opened up a new world of possibilities. It 
offered a romantic sense of adventure for some, at least until the reali- 
ties of conflict were realised. Shared identities were a significant factor 
too. Many men accompanied their friends and lovers into war as did 
square men who followed the mates with whom they were emotionally 
close.’ Living and working in a male-only environment had its allure. 

Military institutions provided refuge too. They placed physical and 
emotional distance between soured affairs allowing broken hearts 
to mend in the company of other men. One 20-year-old soldier, 
Charlie, requested a transfer to New Guinea to escape doomed love 
with another soldier in Australia. ‘I was hoping ... that it would help 
me to forget him as much as possible,’ he said. The forces allowed 
men to break away from the stifling routine of everyday life, provid- 
ing a temporary stop-gap to impending expectations of marriage and 
children, as well as reprieve from personal and social difficulties that 
accompanied queer life depending on the context and circumstance. 
One pharmacist mate with the US navy in Noumea knew a number 
of comrades who joined the forces to escape persecution. Community 
surveillance and policing in rural America had run them out of town.? 
The forces provided a new context in which men might rewrite 
their lives. 
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But these narratives did not always celebrate queerness or homoerotic 
inclination. Those struggling to accept their desires or disillusioned by the 
prospects of queer life hoped the discipline and routine of the services 
might adjust their existing impulses and desires.!° One New Guinea sol- 
dier ‘joined the toughest unit I could and tried my hardest to give up my 
homo-sexual practices’.1! As Hadrian, a volunteer with the 2nd Australian 
Imperial Force (AIF) pointed out, ‘The army was going to make a man of 
me: I was going to become a decent, square Australian soldier who would 
visit the brothels with the best of them and leave all that degeneracy 
behind me forever’.!2 He supposed he could change himself within the 
confines of an institution known to forge real men and build nations. 

Stories entwining Australian nationhood with particular types of mas- 
culinity were already well formed by the time men like Hadrian enlisted. 
When the Second World War broke out almost a quarter of a century 
had passed since the fabled events at Gallipoli in 1915. Anzac Day had 
since become a celebrated national milestone; monuments were raised 
and large crowds turned out across the 1920s and 1930s to celebrate 
the soldiers who had fought there and in other theatres.!3 These men 
allegedly embodied the best characteristics of Australian manhood. 
They were supposedly drawn from the ranks of pastoral and agricultural 
workers, men from the bush who thrived against the odds. These were 
tough, working-class individuals, egalitarian in nature with a strong dis- 
like for authority. They swore and they gambled and they drank. They 
also went long spells without female company, sublimating ‘homo- 
sexual relationships with one, or a number of mates of the same sex’ in 
the distinctly male world of the bush or the forces, as Russel Ward put 
it.!4 The Australian soldiers of the First World War were real men; the 
ideal heroes for those like Hadrian. 

Of course, relationships between bushmen and between soldiers 
were not as ‘sublimated’ as is often believed. Writing in the 1940s, 
the Australian soldier and artist Donald Friend described the army as 
a ‘homosexual institution’.!5 He recognised this well before scholars 
had suggested the notion of romantic friendship, or proposed the exist- 
ence of an unbroken continuum between social and sexual intimacy. 
Military life brought with it degrees of male closeness.!° 

The compact of men continually living, training, and fighting 
together nourished emotional intimacy between them. It also desen- 
sitised minds and bodies to the presence of others. Normally private 
functions were now conducted communally. Friend’s own artistic 
impressions capture with candid intimacy the everyday interactions of 
male-only life. 
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Image 3.1 Gunners reading the ‘Pyjama Girl Mystery’. National Library of 
Australia, The Diaries of Donald Friend MS5959/22/41 

Two shirtless soldiers causally embrace at leisure. One gunner hovers over the other’s crotch as a 
comforting arm wraps his shoulders. 


The artificial skin that sealed off the platonic and the physical worlds 
could become translucent, and even rupture in particular moments 
of vulnerability or hardship. Here, Ward’s ‘sublimated relationships’ 
rocketed to the surface. One prisoner of war (POW) of the Japanese, for 
instance, who always considered himself a ‘normal male’, was shocked 
to find in himself ‘certain homosexual tendencies’ during his intern- 
ment on the Burma-Siam railway." He glimpsed in himself for the 
first time the complex possibilities with other men. Some seized the 
moment. Two young Australians slipped out of their shorts in the back 
of a truck on a cool Greek evening as planes flew overhead. Athens was 
being bombed in front of them. ‘Come on, let’s have it,’ one soldier 
remarked. ‘What if we get killed?’, the other replied. ‘Why worry,’ his 
companion retorted, ‘we might as well be happy while we’ve got the 
chance’. He married after the war.'® 
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Sex in uniform 


The activities on the back of an army truck on a chilly Mediterranean 
night speak to the extensive prospects of homosex between men at war. 
‘I... found very early on,’ one of the girls in New Guinea remarked on 
joining the army, ‘that the opportunities were better and more consist- 
ent than before.’! But the specific conditions of service life in the three 
branches of the services governed the means and methods of these 
encounters while combat and support duties shaped the possibilities for 
sexual and social intercourse. 

Relationships in the Australian army were generally circumspect, at 
least among soldiers on active service. Sex at staging camps was infre- 
quent and cruising for men was best done at a safe distance from one’s 
posting.” Intimacy was more likely to flourish when conditions were 
transient, or where men could find degrees of privacy and anonymity 
on leave, either at home, or on larger forward bases like Port Moresby 
with its significant number of support and logistical personnel.”! The 
recollections of one Australian soldier stationed at home are typical. 
He ‘had relations with men both in the army and on leave - not more 
than about six times in the year with soldiers in camp but quite a lot 
when I went on leave. When I went on leave I got a room in a hotel and 
entertained my friends there.’”” 

Intimacy could be a dangerous proposition in small isolated units on 
active service overseas. Rejection and discovery could have disastrous 
consequences for men working and living continuously with a handful 
of others. There was no possibility of respite should things turn sour. In 
1943 in New Guinea, for instance, 74 per cent of the 54,809 Australian 
troops stationed there were attached to operational units.’ Sex was a 
low priority among soldiers who were physically exhausted working 
to tight timetables on urgent tasks.”4 Sex under fire was also a remote 
possibility as one 23-year-old lieutenant serving with the US forces in 
Guadalcanal and New Georgia explained: 


There was no town to go to, and I didn’t have much idle time. I had 
two very congenial friends, both married men. We were together 
constantly and shared all our experiences. Most of the time there 
was spent standing watches and improving our fox holes and huts. 
Living in constant apprehension of enemy action probably had 
something to do with it.” 
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Conditions in Japanese POW camps inflected sexual experiences of 
soldiers in similar ways. Men working on the Siam-Burma railway, for 
instance, were lucky to survive. Physical intimacy was far from the 
minds of exhausted men whose wasted bodies were wracked with ill- 
ness, although their bonds and affections persevered in other forms. 
Homosex flourished, though, when food was plentiful and the envi- 
ronments were humane, as a number of statements of ex-POWS in 
Queensland reveal.2° Medical observers in Cabanatuan Prison, in the 
Philippines, for instance, made a direct correlation between nutrition 
and sex drive among American men interned there. When the condi- 
tions were good the activities of a small group of visible (that is effemi- 
nate) queers and a large number of ordinary men were such a poorly 
kept secret that senior officers considered internal official measures to 
control its outbreak.?” 

Anecdotally, queer recruits flocked to the Royal Australian Air 
Force (RAAF).”® Like other men, they were enticed by its ‘glamor- 
ous’ reputation and the mystique of flying, even if the majority of 
its members were ground and support crew.”’ The service attracted 
far more men than it was able to accommodate, as Joan Beaumont 
points out, much to the detriment of the 2nd AIF.°° The RAAF had 
several tasks including contributing aircrew for the air forces overseas 
as part of the Empire Air Training Scheme, providing maintenance, 
support and training in Australia, as well as engaging in combat 
across northern Australia and the south Pacific.*! Modes of contact 
and assignation were probably similar to patterns in the army with 
the possibility of intimacy in the air a logistically implausible pos- 
sibility. Whether the concentration of like-minded individuals in the 
air force was accompanied by greater possibilities on the ground is 
unknown, although the reputation of its Service Police, who were 
especially preoccupied with homosex, tells us that RAAF authorities 
were anxious about it. 

Encounters in the navy were notably different. Large numbers of 
men living together in confined quarters on vessels at sea for extended 
periods of time created floating social networks. As one 19-year-old 
naval rating, discovered in a compromising position by police in North 
Queensland in 1947, told the arresting constable: ‘It’s a very common 
thing in the navy.’*? The ubiquity of homosex was often found in 
everyday routine. Unused spaces provided temporary cover for illicit 
activities. Bunks and hammocks provided other opportunities. Showers 
too, with the allure of legitimately naked bodies, precipitated intimate 
moments as they did in other services.*? 
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The British navy had a long pedigree of policing sodomy among 
its sailors, and the special conditions of life at sea garnered the atten- 
tion of US authorities during the war: many official concerns about 
queer personal in the 1940s originated in this branch of service.*4 The 
medico-legal literature circulating in Australia also drew attention to 
the conventional wisdom linking sailors and homosex. One promi- 
nent text acknowledged that sodomy was ‘not infrequent among 
seamen’.*> 

Large numbers of men were constantly on the move in a global war. 
Both sides were continuously redrawing their battle lines. Enormous 
logistical operations relocated equipment and personnel. Troop ships 
and trains were filled to capacity when Allied forces needed to shift 
men in bulk. Homosex often accompanied young bodies in close and 
constant contact with little else to do. Two soldiers in New Guinea, who 
had served in the Middle East, told commanders just how widespread it 
was on the ships returning home to Australia: ‘It was rife,’ according to 
one and ‘just an open go,’ the other explained.*° 

Everyday vehicles were not without their uses. Jeeps and trucks could 
provide temporary moments of privacy, or if the seating was tight, 
legitimate physical contact. Sitting alongside the driver in the packed 
trucks that returned to camp at Singleton in New South Wales (a town 
on the banks of the Hunter River about 200 kilometres north-west of 
Sydney), Ray Hartley usually ended up with one of the new lieutenants 
on his lap: 


We were all very jolly, and my hand would often slip around to their 
front, and just lightly rub up against their cocks. It was surprising 
how many of them liked it, and often they couldn’t wait till we could 
go somewhere.?” 


Arrangements were less subtle in New Guinea where men comman- 
deered trucks for sexual purposes with some regularity. These gatherings 
brought together up to 15 men and half a dozen girls including Eric, 
who could partner with up to five or six chaps a night.38 

Rank structured contact and intimacy across all aspects of military life 
and in each branch of the services.*? For officers and rank-and-file men 
alike, the authority and power associated with the chain-of-command 
imposed restrictions on personal relationships that were not apparent 
in civilian life. For one thing, men holding commissions were held to 
higher standards of military law. They had more to lose and further 
to fall. 
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Image 3.4 Brisbane during wartime — troops leaving by ship [nd]. Photographer 
unknown. Brisbane City Council, BCC-B120-24309. © Brisbane City Council 
Troop ships were filled to capacity as the Allies moved men and equipment. The men leaving 
Brisbane pictured here slept in close quarters — the image above clearly shows that 80 men were 
allotted to each mess. Homosex was endemic on the Australian ships heading home from the Middle 
East when they were recalled from that theatre in 1942. 


Officers unsurprisingly took extra precautions to avoid potential 
exposure by subordinates or unsympathetic contemporaries. The crea- 
tion of the ‘the Old mill’ in Noumea, for instance — a ‘plot of ground 
with straw spread about in about an eight foot circle’ - had been 
purpose built by American officers for private queer rendezvous and 
drinking parties. In New Guinea, an Australian non-commissioned 
officer cruised for sex among Allied servicemen under the cover of total 
darkness in an abandoned American convalescent hospital in Lae. ‘I 
didn’t let on that I was a sergeant,’ he said. But the timing of late-night 
encounters in a building with no other purpose meant that others ‘were 
there for the same reason’. He found some security in mutually assured 
exposure if someone recognised him.*! 

Specially created spaces and darkened haunts only went so far. Some 
officers went to extraordinary lengths to expand their pool of sexual 
and social contacts. Everyday fatigues provided access to new spaces 
and signalled availability in a way that epaulettes did not. One US lieu- 
tenant in Noumea ‘put on a sailor’s uniform for the purpose of recruit- 
ing “victims”’ while another officer reputedly removed the bars on his 
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lapels when he wanted to gain access to the Red Cross in town where 
contact was readily available among general troops.*” 

Superiority did have its advantages, though. The American lieutenant 
who dressed in everyday uniforms was happy to pull rank on an inter- 
ested marine when they disagreed over sexual roles.*? Two Australian 
sergeants at home, meanwhile, who formed a lasting and mutually affec- 
tionate arrangement in their tent at a Sydney base, could only afford 
to do so because of the relative privacy afforded to non-commissioned 
officers.*4 

Ethnicity also structured same-sex relations in the Allied forces. Like 
non-white experiences in Queensland, the details are challenging to 
sketch. Three thousand Indigenous men served with the Australian 
forces in the Second World War, mainly in the army. Although we have 
no direct evidence of homosex, service life brought with it increased 
opportunities for these men too. Consider, for instance, the more than 
400 Torres Strait Islander men who patrolled the waters between the 
tip of Australia and New Guinea providing mechanical assistance and 
logistics to passing ships.** 

An unusually forthright assessment of Black troops in the American 
forces comes from an intelligence debriefing with Colonel George 
Barrows on his return to the US in August 1944. He acknowledged that 
‘sex perversion’, among other problems, was common among person- 
nel of colour in New Guinea.*© Two men attached to the 96th Engineer 
Battalion, for instance, the first US army force in New Guinea, were 
removed to Brisbane in 1943, on allegations of sodomy, for immediate 
transfer home.*” 

Back in Noumea, two Black servicemen appear fleetingly on the 
outermost fringes of the American subculture there. One marine stated 
that a number of ‘dinge queens’ — pejorative slang for queer Black men — 
were known to cruise around the local Bandstand, although their 
absence from detailed evidence listing queer activities and networks 
elsewhere suggests that they largely kept to themselves, or their own 
networks.*® Meanwhile, an inter-ethnic couple known affectionately 
as Captain Smith and Pocahontas, the latter a mixture of Spanish 
and Native American heritage, appear regularly in the records. Their 
active involvement in the queer crowd among American naval officers 
is a counterpoint to the invisibility of Black men in White circles, and 
speaks to the resonance of ethno-racial hierarchies that persisted in 
mid-twentieth-century America. 

Still, relationships between Black and White men did occur. Black men 
were known by some Australians for their fondness of ‘white ass’ but 
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the offer of alcohol, cigarettes and other goods by troops of colour in 
exchange for sex indicates the challenges and complexities of inter-ethnic 
relations.4? Queer men were no less likely to hold attitudes attendant 
with racial stereotyping and only one of the New Guinea informants, the 
Australian soldier Ron, admitted being well acquainted with a number of 
Black men. They ‘seem to go for this sort of thing a good deal,’ he said, 
presumably based on his own experiences with them.*° 

Bases across the south Pacific were not simply made up of trans- 
posed forces but included local populations. Allied servicemen formed 
intimacies and affections with resident populations too. Relationships 
between American servicemen and Indigenous women in Polynesia 
(including the two Samoas, Tonga, New Zealand, the Cook Islands and 
Bora Bora), for instance, left a reproductive legacy of some 3000 war 
babies.*! Attitudes to homosex varied according to culture as well as 
colonial legacy.5 Some visiting troops found the exotic allure of local 
men enticing. Ken, an Australian who served with the 36th Battalion, 
for instance, met a local villager in New Britain in New Guinea, whom 
he describes as the ‘most sexually exciting man’ he had met in his life. 
He had ‘enormous fuzzy hair ... decorated with flowers’ and ‘wore 
nothing else, but a penis sheath’.54 Ken was bewitched. He was unable 
to avert his gaze from his companion as they travelled by jeep back 
to the local village. He could not reach for the Vaseline fast enough 
when his passenger signalled him to pull the vehicle into a clearing.°5 
New Caledonia provided similar prospects; more than half the island’s 
population consisted of Melanesians, and one first-class yeoman with 
the US navy boasted of his inter-racial interludes with resident men at 
a local park.56 


Queer subcultures 


Queer lives in the forces consisted of much more than fleeting moments 
of homosex stolen by servicemen in secret. Men created vibrant sub- 
cultures in large bases and occasionally formed small networks in 
strategic outposts. A group of Allied men enjoyed sex and recreation 
with each other in Milne Bay, New Guinea. Queer friends had supper 
together on Goodenough Island just off the coast about 100 kilometres 
to the north.’” Elsewhere in the area, ‘Base B’ at Oro Bay was known by 
American officials to have a particular problem with ‘homosexualism’. 
Apparently, a coterie of men had made contact with each other there.58 

If bases like Milne Bay provided circumstances for occasional sex and 
glimpses of queer sociability, then it was ‘just ... laid on’ in large port 
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cities like Port Moresby.°? Quonset huts, tents and temporary buildings 
already surrounded the old town when it came to life in October 1942 
after General MacArthur ordered the immediate establishment of a 
Combined Operation Service Command in Port Moresby. Servicemen 
soon reproduced well-rehearsed spatial patterns in a temporary metrop- 
olis that handled large volumes of shipping and supplies, staged and 
despatched personnel, and hosted equipment, depots and other major 
utilities. 

The allure and influence of these worlds was powerful even when 
respite was sought. Queer life on forward bases could be more dif- 
ficult to escape from than subcultures back home. One 19-year-old 
Australian soldier, for instance, attempted to extricate himself from 
Australian bitch men in Port Moresby when his work started to suf- 
fer but to no avail. He enjoyed his new friends’ company but found 
he lost concentration and interest in his duties when he associated 
with them. He became anxious and requested a transfer. But it was 
of little use. ‘I was right in the middle of it in MORESBY,’ he said. ‘It 
was impossible to keep away from the Kamp crowd, or to avoid going 
out with them and the Australian or American soldiers who picked 
them up.’®! 

The American Red Cross at Ela Beach (commonly known as the 
Shangri-La) was well-known for its cruising potential. The Salvation 
Army Hut, the Canteen and the Sergeants Club also had their devo- 
tees. Pianos at the centres of these venues were a major drawcard. One 
Australian soldier and amateur pianist explained that few soldiers could 
resist the pleasure found in a few tunes. ‘Then, I am afraid, it is plain 
sailing,’ he said.6? The roads alongside service clubs were a good place 
to catch men on their way home. The ‘Stone Corner’ or the ‘brick wall’ 
at the intersection of Douglas and Musgrove streets in Port Moresby was 
good for pick-ups, according to one man well-schooled in the etiquette 
of street cruising in Australia.°? Socialising and intimacy also occurred 
in the local baths, latrines and in the air-raid shelters down near the US 
Marines section. 

The same kinds of patterns were playing out in Noumea. It was 
swamped by 15,000 US personnel on 12 March 1942. The city, with 
a resident population 18,000 inhabitants, effectively doubled in size 
overnight. An eventual force of 40,000 troops would be stationed on the 
island, making it the largest American base in the south Pacific outside 
Australia.6 The queer world that emerged there constituted a complex 
subculture supporting at least three circles of men and an indetermi- 
nate amount of trade. Gay Noumea was so intense that one intrigued 
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31-year-old carpenter’s mate with the US naval reserve already aware of 
gay New York was compelled to read up about it. He first had homosex 
on the island.66 

The Pacific and National hotels and the Hôtel Le France were all 
popular queer meeting places, while the central cohort laid claim to 
a number of smaller commercial venues for social gatherings and par- 
ties including Charlie’s, Madam Guepy’s and the appropriately named 
Rendezvous Café. Out on the streets, men occasionally met at lemon- 
ade stands; the Park Triangle Gardens were good for cruising, while the 
lavatories at the Hôtel de Ville had a notorious reputation. One service- 
man was taken by surprise there one evening when he went to relieve 
himself in company with a comrade. ‘[S]ome soldier whom neither 
of us knew came down into the urinal and without saying anything, 
immediately went down on me and started to “blow” me,’ he told 
investigators.°” 

Effeminate forms of self-expression were crucial to the formation 
of the subcultures in both New Guinea and Noumea, and it was a 
very social world. Australian girls and US belles made their own fun. 
Friends and lovers organised regular get-togethers and sing songs. They 
socialised and partied in each other’s company and referred to each 
other using feminine pronouns and female names. Their fellowship 
was rooted in a shared appreciation of feminine traits. ‘We homo- 
sexuals consider each other as wonderful company,’ one Australian girl 
named Charlie explained, ‘because of the fact that we appreciate each 
other’s feelings and temperaments that wouldn’t come from a normal 
man.’ Queer ‘aunties’ took young initiates under their wings in both 
Port Moresby and Noumea. They shared the ‘tricks of the trade’ and 
imparted cultural knowledge, and methods of self-presentation 
and deportment. 


Life on stage 


Concert parties allowed some men to flamboyantly express themselves 
on stage. If public displays of gender inversion on the streets of Brisbane 
by men like Sydney S., whom we first met in Chapter 1, were subject 
to state interdiction, then the forces provided an opportunity for some 
men to feminise their appearance legitimately for the greater war 
effort.°? The practice was so unremarkable in this context that Brisbane’s 
Courier-Mail announced without fanfare in mid-1944 that four female 
impersonators were to take part in an upcoming overseas tour by the 
AIF Entertainment Unit.”° 
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Men like Phil, who always appeared on stage as ‘Gloria’ with the RAAF 
in the Northern Territory, would participate in any show they could. It 
allowed them to enjoy the accoutrements of queer life - powder, paint 
and lipstick, as well as hobbies like sewing — without fear of official 
recourse. ‘Gloria’ kept a ‘huge wooden box full of drag under his bunk’ 
and spent his free time stitching sequins on new costumes he was fitting 
for the next show.7! 

Performing in drag validated the self. Ray Hartley, who entertained 
troops in New South Wales, ‘was the heroine, and ... loved it’.”* But 
more than this, his audiences enjoyed it too. The cheering and clapping 
of large groups of men brought a measure of esteem to activities that 
were derided elsewhere. Queer men could delight in the male gaze with 
this tacit approval, willingly objectified and desired in ways they were 
usually not. 

Performers on stage shared this experience with queer cast members 
and spectators alike. With a wink or a knowing glance, interactions 
between female impersonators and real men on stage could take on 
new meaning, allowing those ‘in the know’ to secretly enjoy their sexu- 
ality and the gender codes that came with it.” This behaviour helped 
develop a shared identity. New contacts were made and circles of friends 
enlarged in the jumble of bodies finding pleasure and merriment in the 
spectacle of open-air concerts. 

The stage potentially recruited others new to the queer scene. It 
allowed them to see, often for the first time, men dressed as women, 
even if they had prior knowledge of these stereotypes. Envying actors 
on stage, or taking much delight in the camp shenanigans before them, 
the forces might have brought into focus lingering questions about the 
self for some of these men. 

Many of these shared moments were probably created on-the-fly by 
individuals or small clusters of performers. Taking creative licence, they 
seized critical moments in the plot to invoke queer innuendo. But this 
knowledge could also be woven heavily throughout particular scenes 
or shows. Concerts like ‘Scandals of the South Seas’, written by one of 
the belles in Noumea and involving a number of men from the central 
queer circle there, was probably saturated with thinly-veiled references 
and jokes only understood by those in the group. This cultural referenc- 
ing extended beyond the stage too. When two Americans in Noumea 
saw a brightly coloured dress on a passer-by, one turned to the other 
and remarked wryly ‘[t]hat would make a good drag’. ‘It would,’ the 
reply came. Both men laughed. They mutually understood each other 
from this point on.”4 
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Image 3.5 Papua, New Guinea, 1942-07. Australian and American troops are 
now entertained by a theatrical company formed from among the personnel of 
an Australian Infantry Brigade. Here is shown a female impersonator, Carmen 
Miranda, alias Private Maurice Earley of Sydney. Australian War Memorial, 
026033 


Queer men legitimately inverted their self-presentation in the name of morale and entertainment. 
Many male performers were very convincing. 


Sexual categories 


Sex roles and gender identities at home translated to forward bases off-stage 
too. The remarks of the Commander of New Guinea Force were telling. 
In January 1944, he announced that queer men discovered in the terri- 
tory practised the ‘female side of homo-sexual intercourse’.’”> Girls almost 
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exclusively took the passive role, and some of them never sought pleasure 
from orgasm. They found enjoyment in the satisfaction they gave butch 
counterparts and one soldier would apparently ‘go cold’ if someone tried to 
touch his genitals.”° ‘Homosexual personalities who play the feminine 
role ... never have relations with each other,’ Charlie explained. ‘I myself 
prefer a man who is not homosexual.’ 

The overwhelming numbers of square servicemen in the forces rei- 
fied gender roles for both masculine and feminine participants. When 
men like Eric joined the army they did not have to fall back on those 
like themselves who could put on ‘a man act’, as he first explained in 
this book’s Introduction. Girls surrounded by available normal men 
had the luxury of discarding individuals they discovered to be like 
themselves. One 23-year-old Australian soldier, for instance, pursued a 
relationship with another servicemen over the course of a week but left 
his new lover when he found out that he was too was a cissy.’8 

Like the situation at home, relationships and sexual practices in the 
forces were more complex than any simple masculine/feminine binary. 
They involved divergent forms of homosex and queer self-expression. 
One American lieutenant stationed in Noumea explains: 


There are some homosexuals who like to have acts together; then 
there are those who won’t have anything to do with people who are 
also homosexuals. There are others who want to have an affair with 
someone who is normal. In my case it is more of the feminine trait to 
want something that is masculine ... It is the thrill of having a man, 
and not another homosexual.”? 


Back among the Australians in New Guinea, Gerald explained how 
men were making sense of these differences. His remarks provide a 
window into the complexities of contemporary sex and gender catego- 
ries and the differences between civilian and military life. ‘Some of the 
Australians are bi-sexual,’ he told commanders. ‘[S]ome just take us on 
to see what it is like, or because they can’t get a woman, and there are 
a few who are definitely homo-sexual i.e. confirmed butches.’®° We can 
identify at least three groups of men here. Each is positioned in distinc- 
tion to the girls on the island, pointing to the continued currency of 
gender expression among men there even if the slow creep of camp 
identities built around the hetero/homo divide is apparent. 

The first distinct category is the ‘bi-sexual’ men. The term appears to 
have two definitions although one is more dominant than the other, 
at least among the men who used it. While some soldiers like Gerald 
employed it to refer to men who are attracted to both men and women, 
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many others used it to describe those who have sex with men by situ- 
ational context.8! When Eric described the characteristics of his ‘tough’ 
and ‘obstinate’ masculine lover, he explained that he was ‘definitely 
a man ... more bi-sexual than homo-sexual’, eliding emerging models 
of sexuality with older gender-based thinking.®* The term is especially 
prominent in the forces and it rarely appears among civilian men, at 
least on the extant evidence. 

Gerald also singled out normal men who ‘could not get a woman’. 
Often referred to as ‘trade’ by others in New Guinea - and there 
seems to be some slippage here between the Anglo-US and Australian 
meanings of the term - these real men stationed overseas were 
happy to accept the advances of queers for pleasure.8? Commonly 
held beliefs on the transmission of venereal disease (VD) by women 
informed the activities of some soldiers while others considered 
homosex less emotionally fraught than cheating on their wives with 
a woman.** But if Queensland’s exceptionalism provided a similar 
dynamic at home, trade (normal men) were more difficult to find in 
southern states, at least according to Eric who lived in Sydney. Men 
in Australia were ‘very rarely’ interested in effeminate personalities, 
he declared.®* 

Finally, Gerald discerns the ‘butch homosexuals’, a term which 
appeared to have two competing meanings. Gerald uses it to mark 
out a dissimilar identity type from bitches like himself. These were 
not men who expressed themselves through gender inversion but, 
rather, they were masculine men attracted to others of the same 
sex. Here, it appears to be used like the word ‘camp’. For men like 
Eric, however, it still referred to square or butch men who had sex 
with effeminate queens. Meanwhile, soldiers like Harry were mixing 
its forms describing themselves as both bitch and butch, referenc- 
ing their sexual versatility as well as unsettling defined sex-role 
categories. 

‘Butch’ was an unstable category in the 1940s. It had various gen- 
dered and sexual permutations referring to an active sex role, to square 
men who engaged in practices of homosex, and to self-identified queer 
men who adopted masculine gender codes. These complex and coexist- 
ing definitions speak to mixed modelling at play in wartime Australia. 
What ‘butch’ meant depended on the company. Eric’s use of the term 
is not surprising given his exclusive association with a coterie of inner- 
city queens. Gerald’s understanding, on the other hand, was less likely 
to conflate sex role and identity. In his pre-war life, ‘The crowd I went 
round with consisted of both “buches [sic] and bitches”,’ he explained 
to commanders.*° 
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If, as many scholars have argued, the emergence of this new queer 
identity was linked to middle-class respectability, it is not surprising 
that the girls were the most prominent queer cohort in New Guinea. 
A significant proportion of men in the Australian army came from a 
working-class background, as Mark Johnston has shown.®’ Gerald could 
only point to a ‘sprinkling of butches’ on the island.** 


New possibilities 


Servicemen in the south Pacific shared their knowledge of venues and 
spaces — and how to use them - between forces and between Allies. They 
discussed their lives and their lifestyles, exchanging information on 
queer-friendly spaces back home — from Waldman’s in Chicago to the 
National Hotel in Melbourne; from the urinals at the YMCA in Atlanta 
to Sydney’s Hyde Park. In doing so, they freighted their queer experi- 
ences between Australia and islands in the south Pacific, drawing in 
ideas from further afield in the Atlantic world. 

A number of American historians argue that exposure to homosex 
and to queer individuals and subcultures changed the lives of fighting 
men. When the war was won, the gay populations of American port 
cities and centres of war industry swelled with servicemen returning to 
continue the experiences they had discovered during the war.®? 

Life in the forces opened up a new vista of possibilities. One chief yeo- 
man in Noumea, for instance, ‘got “gay”’ and came out only after joining 
the US naval reserve.”° As Peter Robinson explains, this ritual in the 1940s 
was an act of publically presenting yourself to the group.”! In other words, 
the yeoman had found himself and the language and means to express 
it. Of course, such realisations could only be fully understood among 
others skilled in the cultural knowledge and practice of this life, whether 
it was gendered or otherwise. Another US serviceman on the same base, 
a 31-year-old carpenter’s mate, found that he was charmed by the ‘songs 
and ditties and whatnot’ of the queer circle there, despite a reluctance to 
accept his desire for other men. ‘I feel I changed on this island,’ he went 
on to tell naval investigators in Noumea in September 1943.97 

In Australia, some men refused to return to their pre-war lives, mov- 
ing to the queer enclaves that could be found in capital cities. The 
foundation in Sydney of a private queer club, the ‘Diggers’, suggests 
that friends and lovers in the army continued to meet regularly in the 
post-war period.” Others pursued their desires clandestinely as they had 
done before the war, or continued practices and behaviours they had 
discovered there in secret, occasionally invoking their wartime experi- 
ences to explain their actions if they got caught. 
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The Americans informed the experiences of Australian men on for- 
ward bases in the south Pacific much as they did at home. The girls 
in New Guinea interacted with like-minded Americans on a regular 
basis, both as friends and as lovers. The impact of these relationships is 
clearly evident in the language they deployed; the words ‘trade’, ‘queer’, 
and ‘belle’, for instance, were used among the girls in New Guinea as 
everyday vernacular. And while the Australian army only stationed the 
2/3rd Commando Squadron on New Caledonia, a small guerrilla unit of 
some 300 men, US personnel based there were circulating elsewhere in 
the region including New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Much of the girls’ male company in New Guinea was American. They 
were certainly easy to approach on matters of sex, as one Australian sta- 
tioned there explained.?> But if many of the normal American men were 
seeking sex with flamboyant Australian others, they were less interested 
in longer-term relationships. ‘[I]t’s not you they want,’ one conscript 
told army provosts in January 1944: 


The moment they are off they leave you. On the other hand the 
Australians I go with, get enjoyment out of my company and we 
stick together and look forward to seeing each other.° 


This dynamic had more to do with gender identities and less to do 
with nationalities, although the cultural baggage of American and 
Australian civilian worlds and the structure and management of 
respective Allied forces did shape relations between men to some 
degree. The Australian army was after all largely independent from 
American influence. In any case, we should be careful not to univer- 
sally romanticise cross-cultural exchange, especially in the uncongen- 
ial circumstances of forward areas and conflict zones. Queer soldiers 
like Harry were close to the men in his unit. He found his fellowship 
with other Australians, describing his comrades as ‘a great bunch of 
chaps’. They had served together for a significant period of time. ‘I 
have been with them a long while,’ he said, ‘and I do not wish to leave 
the army because it will mean leaving my cobbers. I would rather be in 
the army than out of it.’?” 

Americans were not always enamoured of their antipodean comrades 
either. Queer New Zealanders grated the nerves of one first seaman with 
the US navy. He had spent time in Auckland before coming to Noumea. 
‘I don’t care for New Zealand gay people,’ he declared. ‘They drive me 
nuts ... I think their accent is just terrible ... they don’t interest me at 
all, even for a conversation.’”* 
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Others, of course, formed profound relationships with men in foreign 
forces. In the years after the war, Errol met a number of Brisbane queens 
who had lasting love affairs with American servicemen.”? Meanwhile, 
Val Vallis, an accomplished Australian poet and author, made two 
special American friends, Frankie and Albert, during his tour of New 
Guinea. Their photograph is interleaved in the papers of Vallis’s per- 
sonal archives. Vallis’s relationship with Albert was clearly romantic. He 
concludes one undated letter to his American lover not wanting to put 
down in words how his thoughts would have the two of them unite.!° 
Chiaroscuro, a poem dedicated to Albert (under his real name) - first 
composed during the war, and presumably in New Guinea - appears in 
Vallis’s published 1947 anthology.!°! They remained lifelong friends.!° 


Visibility 


Some queer troops were visible in both the Australian and American 
forces. The belles in Noumea, for example, organised large parties 
in public and gatherings at a number of smaller commercial venues. 
Sometimes they made out in public, kissing and necking in town streets 
while in one instance, two couples went at it in the central office of the 
Post Office Exchange, apparently oblivious to, or at least unfazed by, 
the possibility that others working there might see them. But when one 
lieutenant placed a rose in his hair in front of other diners at Madam 
Guepy’s some thought such antics ill-advised. ‘It was too much of an 
indiscreet affair,’ one chief store keeper recalled. This outrageous 
behaviour was at least part of the reason that a number of cohorts on 
the island were operating relatively independently from each other. 
The Americans authorities were well-known by servicemen for their 
surveillance of certain personality types and some men were conscious 
that reckless behaviour might bring unwanted attention. As it turns out, 
they were right. 

Australian officials, by comparison, appeared less anxious about par- 
ticular men and behaviours. Stan Carlow, who was first stationed with 
the US army in Melbourne in 1942, and later posted to New Guinea and 
North Queensland, believed that Australian troops were generally more 
tolerant of queer personnel, especially when they were stationed away 
from home. ‘Their officers and everybody thought it was wonderful,’ 
he said: 


They told us that their superior officers thought it was a good idea to 
have a few gay people in the outfit to take care of everyone. Because 
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they knew they were miles and miles from where there were any 
women so I guess they figured it was a good way of getting the boys 
relieved ... I think the Australian army was much more open.!™ 


Part of his explanation was based on the mistaken belief that the 
Australians did not ‘have to keep up their macho thing as much as the 
Americans’.!° But it also indicates that visibly queer men, those who 
inverted or at least moderated ‘their macho thing’, were well known to, 
and tolerated by, at least some Australian soldiers. 

Donald Friend’s recollections of Borneo in 1945 are a good example. 
An openly effeminate soldier there scuttled his intentions for a bronzed, 
lithe and ‘pleasantly “butch”’ soldier sitting on the beach beside him. 
As Friend relaxed on the sand conversing with his handsome compan- 
ion, a group of soldiers appeared on a nearby cliff and made their way 
towards the shore. ‘Phyllis’, a mess orderly with sculpted eyebrows, a 
trill voice and wild gesticulations, was unmistakable among the others. 
‘I know you boys all laugh at me,’ he declared, ‘but I do have such fun’ 
(emphasis in the original). After a splash in the water, ‘Phyllis’ set eyes 
on Friend’s beach buddy and homed in. ‘They didn’t seem the slightest 
bit embarrassed by the broadly amused tolerant comments of the oth- 
ers,’ a now side-lined Friend later wrote. They ‘finally went off together. 
I was left gaping, licking my wound’.!% 

Big personalities like ‘Phyllis’ provided a much needed boost to 
morale. Their antics could bring welcome distraction from the difficul- 
ties of everyday military life. Especially overt men found a place for 
themselves in certain groups. ‘The very gay ones could get away with 
it,’ an air force officer who served in New Guinea recalled.!° A little bit 
of cheek went a long way. This appeared to be the case for one RAAF 
rookie with dyed hair who went by the name of Petal. He seems to have 
served with little trouble, according to the memory of one airman who 
trained with him.!% 

Tolerance and benign humour were not restricted to particular 
cohorts of RAAF recruits nor confined to groups of soldiers frolicking 
on the beaches of Borneo. Cartoons like Private John Porter’s ‘Ask her 
if she’s got a brother’, which initially appeared in the newspaper of the 
8th Division, gesture to a much wider familiarity with effeminate men 
among regular personnel. 

Porter’s image depicts an everyday Australian soldier leaning against a 
counter. He rests one hand in his pocket and holds a telephone receiver 
in the other; his wife or girlfriend is presumably on the other end of 
the line. Beside him, a slighter man with accentuated lashes, eyebrows, 
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“Ask her if she's got a brother" 


Image 3.6 John Porter, ‘Ask her if she’s got a brother’. John Porter, We of the AIF: 
Digger Cartoons (Melbourne: Ramsay Ware, 194*), 35 

Private John Porter’s ‘Ask her if she’s got a brother’ debunks the myth that effeminate men were 
unknown to serve in the Australian forces. It was originally published for the troops but was 
reprinted for an Australian audience around 1943. Civilian and military men were clearly using the 
same markers to present and recognise sexual difference in the Second World War. 


and painted lips sidles up to the conversation. He poses affectedly: one 
hand is pressed to his tilted hips; the other is poised gracefully with a 
cigarette. 

This cartoon, which was republished in Australia around 1943, is a 
clear indication of dominant understandings of queerness during the 
war. It remained constituted by, and read through, the lens of effemi- 
nacy both at home and bases abroad. Indeed, the sexual innuendo 
underpinning the cartoon’s humour is only effective because the gender 
codes rendered here were readily identifiable and understood by ordi- 
nary servicemen. 
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As the masculine soldier’s reaction in the cartoon indicates, inversion 
in others was not necessarily bothersome or alarming. If we take a closer 
look at the picture, we see his gaze fixed firmly on his comrade’s petite 
rear mid-section, providing a welcome visual reference to the accompa- 
nying female voice on the line, and, potentially, physical relief when 
the call reached its inevitable conclusion. As Eric and the other girls 
in New Guinea were quick to point out, square servicemen were quite 
familiar with their haunts, keeping these cruising spaces on reserve if 
female company could not be found.!” 

But Porter’s image also captures an unsettling plasticity to queer 
bodies and identities. The effete soldier’s svelte and hairless physique 
reveals traces of muscular definition; his narrow waist is offset by broad 
shoulders, and his painted face is framed with a regulation haircut. 
Here, masculine and feminine features collide, bringing with it tacit 
fears about the constitution of gender and sexuality. And while desiring 
feminised (and other) men was acceptable, becoming feminised was not. 
The root of male anxieties then, lay not in homosex per se but in the 
potential acquisition of inverted characteristics. 


Silence and violence 


The majority of servicemen disavowed the presence of homosex and 
with it self-identified queer men, despite the wealth of evidence to the 
contrary. Fewer than 10 per cent of Australian soldiers surveyed for one 
study of the war responded to the topic of homosex: half claimed it 
did not exist in their unit; the remainder held disapproving or neutral 
views.'!° But what explains this denial? Part of the answer it seems, can 
be found in slippage between masculine and feminine characteristics, 
as evidenced in Porter’s image, as well as the forces’ very potential for 
homosex. 

The availability of visual stimulus could be a harbinger for sex 
between men. The goddesses of the American silver screen, for 
instance, were a source of erotic fantasy for square servicemen. The 
American authorities warned that pin-up girls incited rather than 
sated the urges of some soldiers.'!! Movies also inflamed passions. 
Popular Hollywood love stories evoked memories of wives and girl- 
friends back home, creating a potent mix of projected fantasy and 
desire among large groups of men. The forces potentially shortened 
the bridge between square imaginations and the realities of homo- 
sex in these contexts, as Carmen Moran and Margaret Massam have 
suggested.1!2 
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The same might be said of concert parties where female impersona- 
tors could be most convincing. A number of performers could walk, 
move and sit like the opposite sex with such authenticity that they 
could be mistaken for actual women. One slightly inebriated Black 
soldier insisted on seeing the attractive ‘women’ who had caught his 
eye during a dance routine in one Port Moresby show - backstage he 
offered up a large wad of cash to meet his dream girl.1!3 It seems he 
was eventually talked around by another performer. Japanese officials 
at POW performances were equally convinced that Australian soldiers 
had somehow managed to smuggle real women into camps.!!4 Like nar- 
ratives on-screen, the portrayal of women on stage aroused thoughts 
of loved ones, perhaps setting the necessary emotional precursors for 
same-sex relief. 

But if pin-up girls, innocuous love stories and concert parties all 
roused sexual appetites, then pornography could stimulate unbridled 
lust. One Australian sergeant who had snuck onto an American base in 
New Guinea recalled the effects of erotica usually shown after the main 
feature: 


They had an old hut up on a hill behind the movie area, and nobody 
ever used it. And my friend and I often went up there after the porn, 
and lots of the negro [sic] Yanks were up there too, looking for sex. 
Td just sort of lay on the bed, and go at it, and when I got too hot 
and bothered, head for the shower where it would all start again.!15 


Although pornography was largely an American phenomenon, it accom- 
panied their presence across the south Pacific.!1° The Australian sergeant 
was not alone in his exposure to this material. An investigation by the 
Australian censor in 1945 reveals that explicit film material had been 
exhibited to servicemen and the Civil Constructional Corps in Darwin 
and North Queensland. They were apparently imported and controlled 
by Americans who charged 10/- entry per person at weekly exhibitions 
held in army camps.'!” The consequences of these films should not be 
under-estimated at a time when very few Australians had access to this 
kind of material.!1* The sexual tension must have been palpable among 
groups of lonely young men seeing nudity on screen for the first time. 
Australian commanders did admit that masturbation was ‘very com- 
mon among young male soldiers’.!!° But a lack of privacy probably 
meant that solitary habits were not as secluded as they were elsewhere. 
Sights and sounds were difficult to conceal in shared accommodation, 
and the noisy nocturnal activities of tent mates did not go unnoticed.!”° 
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Officials were less convinced about the extent of mutual masturbation. 
The cooperation of partners appeared to be uncommon or well hidden 
by participants, in the opinion of one officer.!?! 

Young recruits, however, stole furtive moments when opportunities 
arose and ‘disguised horseplay’, as one soldier explained, provided nec- 
essary camouflage for activities among sexually frustrated men.!?? The 
behaviour of RAAF personnel with the 105 Fighter Control Unit (FCU) 
stationed just south of Darwin is a case in point. One serviceman there 
masturbated a young naked recruit who was allegedly asleep to the 
point of ejaculation while four others watched on.!73 And yet there was 
no suggestion that these events brought with it a queer identity for any 
of its participants. 

This kind of horseplay was a rigidly structured affair which occurred 
as part of ritualised male bonding in institutional settings. When the 
initiator of the Darwin incident smeared his hand with Brylcreem he 
signalled the others to restrain the sleeping serviceman’s arms and legs. 
Those preparations turned out to be unnecessary, even if they were a 
crucial element of the social scripting. The requirement for restraint 
created a shared fiction (at least in this case) that defined the mastur- 
bation of one man by another while others watched on as soldiers at 
play, rather than men finding sexual pleasure in the company of their 
comrades. The wry smile that crept across the recruit’s face probably 
indicates his secret enjoyment, but he too plays his part, passing a 
remark on ejaculation as the others cheered on. ‘I’ve been hit by a flying 
fuck!’ he suddenly exclaimed. ‘“Well, fuck me dead!’ one of the other 
participants exclaimed, followed by a chorus, ‘Said Foreskin Fred, the 
bastard from the bush.’!”4 

Things played out very differently for this group on another occa- 
sion. In 1945, a discussion of movie stars during a tour of Balikpapan, 
a coastal city in east Borneo, stopped just short of physical activity 
when identities in the unit were threatened by an overt display of 
inverted behaviour. Sex lingered in the thick tropical air as eight 
men discussed their favourite pin-up girls and one man flashed his 
large erection to the group. But when another comrade put on a cissy 
voice — ‘Oh Darling ... I didn’t know you cared,’ he remarked with 
an affected tone — the potential for homosex was immediately scup- 
pered.!?5 They found their form again a few days later and, drunk 
on ‘jungle juice’, the servicemen paired off and disappeared into the 
night. This time, the men of the 105 FCU remained strategically silent 
on the matter. Alcohol provided them with plausible deniability, as it 
did many other men. 
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Harm to male reputations and identities occurred if certain mascu- 
line preconditions were not met. Unlike discussions about women, 
which brought men together in a ‘predatory atmosphere of sexual 
curiosity’ (to borrow from David Walker), the portrayal of effeminate 
identities threatened to unravel the structure of the group, inverting 
the identity of an all-male cohort.'#° This had added weight in the 
forces where the divisions between individual and group identities 
were less clear-cut.!?7 

Consider Lawson Glassop’s novel, The Rats in New Guinea.'*8 In one 
part of the book, where new recruits are introduced to the unit, one sol- 
dier in an affected tone mocks a newcomer and former radio-announcer 
renowned for his ‘fruity’ voice.!2? The book’s main character, Mick 
Reynolds, was concerned: ‘Surely Hemilton was not a queen. That was 
one thing you feared — having a queen in your section.’!°° The use of his 
language here is important, as Garry Wotherspoon has pointed out.!3! 
Mick was not averse to, or offended by, the presence of queerness but 
rather he was frightened by it and its proximity to him and his men. 
He was flooded by relief when he discovered that his suspicions were 
unfounded. 

With these kinds of potential responses, queer men invoked the ‘dou- 
ble life’ in situations with possible hostilities. Caution was necessary 
until new groups and contexts could be properly assessed. In his diaries, 
Friend described two cloaks of masculinity that might protect indi- 
vidual soldiers from suspicion: the ‘two-gun, whorin’, rootin’-tootin’ 
wild blade’ cut from the same narrative cloth of traditional Australian 
bushmen and soldiers was one; the pious thoughtful ‘Keeping Himself 
Unsullied until he meets the One Girl in the World’ [sic] was another. 132 
One Australian soldier opted for the former when he received his first 
call-up notice. He acted very butch and square.!33 Over in Noumea 
some queer men were equally discreet, recognising the importance of 
‘keeping your hair up’ (hiding the real self) and ‘double-talk’ (coded 
language) in mixed crowds.'*4 But not everyone was able or willing to 
do so. 

Some obviously affected individuals were singled out for bullying 
and harassment. Mannerisms and dress — which could be used to 
identify friends and lovers — also signalled differences recognisable by 
hostile others. Swishing noises, name calling and derogatory comments 
were unfortunate consequences for some. One 21-year-old soldier, for 
instance, was often teased in his New Guinea unit: ‘Oh you beautiful 
pansy’, ‘you gorgeous bitch’, his comrades called out as he passed by.!35 
Sometimes this kind of harassment was more acute in the forces than 
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civilian life. It was omnipresent, much like the subcultures in some 
bases, and there were limited opportunities for respite. 

Violence was the most extreme form of fear, and it usually accompa- 
nied acts of homosex itself. Some men resorted to physical aggression to 
resist unwanted advances but others deployed it after the fact. Its use by 
men following physical intimacy indicates some slippage between gender 
and sexuality as men sought to reassert their normative identities through 
aggression. In December 1943, for instance, a group of US paratroopers 
in New Guinea turned on a number of self-professed Australian girls after 
a late night rendezvous on Ela Beach. One soldier was chased down the 
beach and set upon by three men. He ended up in the 2/5 Australian 
General Hospital with severe injuries.1%° Back in New Caledonia an 
American baker assaulted a queer compatriot despite welcoming his ear- 
lier sexual advances. He blackmailed his comrade for money and severely 
beat him in the mistaken belief that he was interested in local children.'8” 


Conclusions 


Men like Eric and Charlie and Gerald made queer lives for themselves 
in the forces as they did at home, although the contexts of military life 
shaped the expression of identities and the formation of subcultures. It 
was only around the logistical tails of forward bases and staging zones 
of cities like Port Moresby and Noumea, for instance, that large visible 
worlds emerged. Smaller groups of men gathered in forward outposts 
and conflict zones to a lesser degree. Servicemen negotiated the differ- 
ent contexts of army, naval and air force life, the military command 
structures that organised them, and the segregation lines that divided 
troops along colour lines, as they sought out sexual and social compan- 
ionship with like-minded others. 

The forces were a homosocial institution. Close bonds of affection 
accompanied large groups of men who worked, slept, showered and 
relaxed together. This emotional intimacy was especially acute under 
fire or in POW camps, when hardship and death appeared to be very 
real possibilities. But if feelings rarely manifested physically when men 
were exhausted or trying to survive, it was a different story elsewhere. 
Homosex was rife between troops who travelled en masse or in staging 
zones where combat was absent. Lonely men took their pleasures where 
they could find them. Representations of women in print, film, and 
onstage loosened male reservations around homosex. 

Gender was the pre-eminent indicator of sexual difference in 
the forces. It took on special significance in all-male institutions 
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purportedly responsible for building and defending national legacies, 
and with it dominant male narratives of masculinity. Some queer men 
were attracted to the forces for this very reason. Relationships between 
butch and bitch men dominated public expressions of queer identity 
in the forces, although this was tempered by swirling undercurrents of 
clandestine homosex in situational contexts. Openly flamboyant char- 
acters sometimes provided a welcome boost to morale as well as sexual 
relief. Concert parties legitimated gender inversion and men reproduced 
their queer lives in large effeminate subcultures. They were clearly toler- 
ated by many of the square men who were well aware of these individu- 
als and what they offered. Some servicemen discovered their new selves 
among queer comrades, mainly as bitches and belles, although ‘butch 
homosexuals’ among Australians in New Guinea provided different 
sexual role models for others. 

Homosex between square personnel often played out in ritualised 
bonding behaviours or under mutually recognised codes of silence. 
These clauses recognised the very potential for homosex in all-male 
institutions. Visible expressions of feminine behaviour could unsettle 
military traditions of male bonding within units, although anxieties 
centred on the (masculine) reputation of group identities rather than 
sexual encounters. Some men, however, were clearly concerned by 
the act of homosex rather than the gendered identities of participants 
when they deployed violence as a result of their situational encounters. 
If official histories have often denied or ignored homosex in the forces, 
commanders struggled to define its various permutations in military 
life. The different meanings of men who engaged in its practice on duty 
required a complex approach. 


4 


Confused Commanders 


Christmas 1943 brought an unwelcome surprise for Lieutenant-General 
Sir Leslie Morshead, the Commander of New Guinea Force. He received 
a memo from his chief provost Major Norman Cooper, alerting him to 
the possibility that a significant number of Australian soldiers under his 
command were queer. Morshead had just received his first indication 
of what Eric, the 21-year old Australian soldier and self-identified girl, 
and his kind were up to. Cooper explained that two men had already 
confessed to perverted practices; and more were on the way. 

The origins of this discovery did not lie with Australian intelligence. 
Cooper’s information had come by way of his contemporaries in the US 
forces, who were wrapping up an investigation into homosex among 
their men stationed in the territory. They had discovered a dense queer 
network on the island and suspected that up to 50 Australian soldiers 
might be involved. 

The American revelation took Australian commanders by surprise. 
The size of the problem and its setting among forward troops made 
matters worse; European civilians had already evacuated Port Moresby, 
and many Indigenous inhabitants had fled the city after the Japanese 
bombing in March 1942. The crisis had added urgency because the 
Americans had already evacuated their queer personnel from the area. 
As Cooper articulated in his correspondence to Morshead, a ‘situation 
may shortly arise in which the perverted desires of American soldiers are 
being satisfied mainly or wholly by “girls” from the Australian forces’.! 

Cooper decided at the outset that suspects should be encouraged to 
come forward and make a statement. He assured informants that their 
confessions would not be used as evidence against them.” This allowed 
him to quickly identify the men involved and isolate them from other 
servicemen. The major’s approach proved fruitful, although initial 
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estimates were not as large as first feared. By early February 1944, 17 
men made declarations admitting their inclinations and occasionally 
provided the names of associates.* The investigation was proceeding 
well. But questions remained about what should be done with these 
individuals. 

Morshead had no clear guidelines on how to proceed on matters 
where confessions were the only form of evidence - unlike his American 
counterparts, who were well skilled in such things. Cooper’s correspond- 
ence alerted him to another aspect; Eric and his kind were particular 
identity types. Men who pursued the ‘female side of homo-sexual inter- 
course’, as Morshead put it, were ‘addicted to this practice’. And this 
brought with it a very different set of circumstances. 

General Morshead took matters into his own hands. He decided to 
submit suspects to psychiatric assessment with a view to having them 
withdrawn to Australia on medical grounds. On 14 January 1944, he 
wrote to Land Headquarters (LHQ) in Melbourne apprising them of his 
position. In the absence of other evidence, he wrote, ‘[i]t is considered 
that this type of person should not be permitted to continue service 
with the Army, and it is recommended that the necessary action be 
taken to effect discharge on medical grounds’.° 

Morshead’s memo was the first missive in a relatively short exchange 
between Australian commanders on the causes of homosex and just 
what to do about it. Over nine months, as Melbourne LHQ fumbled 
its way through an unfamiliar situation, officers engaged with wider 
dialogue on the origins of, and solutions to, homosex in civilian and 
military life. Like Allied services elsewhere, legal and psychological 
experts promised resolution in divergent ways, setting up a distinct 
fault line in policy and management. But Melbourne seemed to come 
up with a solution rather quickly, and by September 1944 the matter 
was apparently settled. 

That the debate was over so quickly — at least in the army - suggests 
that officials were not averse to a swift solution on an otherwise uncom- 
fortable subject. After all, the army was the crucible of Australian mas- 
culinity. When it appeared that the New Guinea affair was an anomaly 
among Australian soldiers, commanders breathed a collective sigh of 
relief and returned their heads to the proverbial sand. The wake of the 
American war machine grinding across the south Pacific had provided 
them with the temporary patch they were looking for. 

The army appeared to be the first Australian institution to attempt 
to grapple in a practical way with the differences between same- 
sex behaviour and identity.° In this chapter, I use the New Guinea 
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incident to consider the uneasy tensions between discipline and dis- 
charge; between the military context and the civilian world; between 
men ‘addicted’ to certain practices and those who were not; and 
between policies of high command and the practices of policing and 
reporting by servicemen and their officers on the ground. Gender 
inversion had particular currency for commanders, although it was 
punctuated by other thinking on situational behaviours and moral 
perversions. 


Homosex in the Australian army 


Homosex is missing from the official histories of the Australian army. The 
one exception, A. G. Butler’s 1943 history of the Australian Army Medical 
Services in the First World War, only addresses the topic to emphasise its 
absence: 


The experience of the A.I.E [Australian Imperial Force] in these very 
important matters was slight, so far at least as records reveal. There 
is no evidence pointing to any significant homosexuality in the 
force, and this is on a par with Australian experience in general. The 
records of the A.I.F. therefore provide no contribution to the place of 
the homosexual in a total war effort.” 


The problem was more widespread in other fighting forces - the 
Germans got a special mention of course — but Australia’s fighting forces 
were exceptional in their composition, almost untainted by this kind 
of behaviour.* Appearing at the height of the war, Butler’s views were 
clearly propaganda, speaking both to the masculine legacy of the AIF 
and its contemporary relevance. 

Butler’s assessment appeared to hold true for the Second World War 
when, in July 1944, Melbourne LHQ followed up the revelations by 
Morshead with other Australian commanders, to ascertain the extent 
of homosex elsewhere. It seems that only a further 17 instances across 
the entire Australian army had been brought to official attention since 
1942.° Sex between men was apparently ‘almost unknown’ among 
officials in Victoria and the same kind of reports were coming in to 
Melbourne from across the country. Nearly every commanding officer 
in the Northern Territory, for instance, claimed that no cases had been 
brought to their attention and there was ‘no reason to suspect that 
such [activities] exist in a general way’, the major-general commanding 
troops there went on to say.!° 
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On the rare occasions when Australian officers encountered homosex 
they usually traced its origins back to the realities of service life.!' In the 
collective wisdom of the Australian forces, these instances typically came 
about because of enforced segregation from female company. Such reduc- 
tionist thinking made the solution simple. Strong disciplinary action was 
an effective means of discouraging and managing a short-term problem 
that would resolve itself once ‘normal facilities’ were restored.!2 

This kind of thinking fitted neatly with dominant ideas on the kinds 
of men who served in the Australian forces. Homosex in the services 
then, was a transient behaviour which was ‘somewhat different’ to its 
practice in the civilian world.!3 In an attempt to explain the phenome- 
non, at least one medical officer (with no special training in psychiatry) 
suggested a close study of Freudian fixations.'* Was this an unspoken 
acknowledgement that military life extended, among younger recruits, 
the ‘homosexual phase’ considered by some to be universal among 
adolescent males, and in a regressed form among older men? One 
American study on homosex in the US forces noted that ‘the course of 
sexual development is often still not fixed at 18, 19, or 20 — and even a 
good deal later’. 

But if young men engaged in sex with other males due to context 
or immaturity, the girls in New Guinea revealed a different side of 
the problem. Cooper recognised early on that these were not other- 
wise normal soldiers who only participated in this behaviour because 
of the situational circumstance. He was, in fact, dealing with a group of 
self-identified individuals who imported into the services habits first 
learned in Australia. Indeed, in taking their statements, the major 
sought to establish when these patterns first emerged. 

Many informants had early sexual experiences, as I have already 
discussed in Chapter 2. More importantly for Cooper, these soldiers were 
already familiar with the workings of queer life. They solicited and 
socialised with other men at hotels, boarding houses, cinemas and local 
parks at home. As one 20-year-old Australian soldier stated, ‘[b]y meeting 
these people, I was introduced to other people of this nature and so more 
acquaintances were made’.!® 

It was not simply the girls’ proficiency at attracting other men for sex 
that had the authorities worried. It was how they did it. Individuals like 
Eric and his friends found fellowship and meaning through their activi- 
ties and they introduced something much more dangerous to the army 
when they did: self-presented gender inversion. They were sexually 
experienced in performing the perverse act of fellatio (as Eric had learnt 
from his Sydney friends) and were considered to be sexually aggressive, 
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much like the public women they allegedly emulated.!” Cooper needed 
to quickly identify and isolate them. Any contamination among every- 
day soldiers could have disastrous consequences for the war effort. 
An army brigadier noted in August 1944, for instance, that one man 
who made a number of advances to his comrade, around the same time 
Cooper was processing men in New Guinea, had been evacuated by a 
Regimental Medical Officer (RMO) because of ‘possible contamination 
of any young inexperienced lad who might come in contact with him’.1® 

This takes on a greater significance if we consider that 11 of the New 
Guinea culprits were attached to militia units, which contained draftees 
as well as volunteers. At least four of our actors had been conscripted 
for service.'? Most of them had not volunteered for active service; in 
the commanders’ minds they lacked the courage, loyalty and sacrifice 
synonymous with Australian manhood and soldiering.” That this queer 
network was discovered among militia men was a convenient proviso 
for army authorities. The girls’ behaviour and deportment could be 
attributed to certain elements of the (conscripted) civilian world rather 
than their (voluntary) removal from it. Effeminacy, then, was imported 
unwillingly with reservists (or ‘chocolate soldiers’ as they were sometimes 
called because they would melt under fire) and conversely, infrequent 
among real soldiers. 

Thus, Victorian commanders could confidently recommend no treat- 
ment or solution to the problem when approached by LHQ in August 
1944. They argued that ‘little can be done until the civilian authorities 
deal with the problem from a social angle’, presumably using policing 
and medical technologies.21 One commander with the 9th Australian 
Division suggested that when men were discharged for homosex, offi- 
cials should notify the authorities and health officers in their state of 
enlistment, given its provenance there.”” 


A policy emerges 


Homosex was more of a nuisance than a serious administrative prob- 
lem for the Australian army. The propensity of commanders to down- 
play the possibility of sex between servicemen and readily to attribute 
personality types to the civilian world, not only deflected any serious 
reflection on the composition of the Australian forces but its own role 
in generating desire between men. 

The correspondence between officials across late 1943 and most of 
1944 gives a strong impression that commanders wished the whole 
thing would just go away. An officer with the First Australian Army 
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requested the files in one matter be forwarded up the chain-of-command, 
as it was ‘no longer desired to retain it at this headquarters’.?3 As a 
potential reminder of something better left alone, even the proximity 
of records, it seems, could cause some level of discomfort. 

This silence played out across all levels of the institution. Even the 
men who engaged in its practice recognised the reluctance of their com- 
manders to broach the topic of homosex. One 29-year-old soldier in 
New Guinea admitted to Major Cooper in January 1944 that he ‘would 
have made a clean breast of all this long ago, but until now, who in Aust 
HQ [sic] would have listened to such a story’?”4 

But if, in mid-1943, commanders were generally unresponsive to 
such matters, the Americans forced their hand with the discovery of the 
Australian girls in New Guinea. No matter how uncomfortable the sub- 
ject, something needed to be done about men like Eric who presented 
two simultaneous problems: the presence of gender inversion and the 
supposed absence of legally admissible evidence. 

During the following nine months, there was a good deal of confu- 
sion while the Australian army made further inquiries into homosex in 
its ranks. What were they actually dealing with, how widespread was 
the problem, and what was the best way to manage it? From the outset, 
commanders, lawyers and doctors all held a number of competing and 
contested ideas on sex between men. On the one hand, homosex was 
a behavioural dilemma - most often understood in the military as situ- 
ational conduct between men starved of female company — but it also 
included suggestions of moral perversion. 

On the other hand, this behaviour could indicate the presence of a 
particular personality type; men who were constitutionally attracted 
to, and sought out by their nature, others of the same sex. It was these 
soldiers — most visibly the girls of New Guinea and elsewhere — that 
caused particular anxiety for the army. Psychiatrists argued that true 
congenital inverts did not respond to punishment, bringing into ques- 
tion the effectiveness of the courts in such matters. The same kind of 
divisions and arguments were also being made in the civilian world, 
although the courts there remained firmly focused on the dispensation 
of punishment with little regard to psychological opinion or remedy. 
Things were a little different in the army. According to Morshead, the 
most effective method was simply to ‘“eliminate” the females’.?° Given 
that the court-martial system was about disciplining reclaimable sol- 
diers, some in the military clearly thought it best to administratively 
discharge the men who could not control their desires. 
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Part of Morshead’s rationale for medical evacuation was his under- 
standing that the soldiers’ statements were of insufficient probative 
value to proceed legally; after all, these men had not actually been 
caught in the act.° Major-General Sir Samuel Roy Burston, the Director- 
General of Medical Services (DGMS), had since weighed in and sup- 
ported this proposition, in a memo in January 1944. He recommended 
that men allegedly addicted to practices of homosex should be diag- 
nosed by a psychiatrist and if confirmed, transferred home for final 
authentication by psychological experts there.”7 

Six weeks later, however, the Adjutant-General underscored the army’s 
fundamental commitment to disciplinary procedures. He noted that dis- 
charging soldiers suspected of homosex based on their own admissions 
provided ‘too great an opportunity ... to escape service in remote and 
uncongenial localities’.2* Where a prima facie case could be established, 
those concerned should be charged and tried by court-martial accord- 
ing to provisions of the Army Act. Such an approach would require men 
to face the consequences of their actions before being returned to duty. 
Voluntary statements were, the Adjutant-General observed, sufficient in 
law to secure a conviction, as was evidence of an accomplice (with other 
requisite evidence obtained using established policing techniques). 
Indeed, the Judge Advocate General (JAG) had drafted a circular in 1942 
addressing this very problem. It upheld the admissibility of uncorrobo- 
rated evidence of an accomplice in a case of solicitation between men.’ 
Courts-martial, the Adjutant-General went on to tell New Guinea HQ, 
were ‘calculated to have a strong deterrent effect on weak-minded but 
not essentially vicious individuals who might otherwise be tempted to 
engage in such practices’.°° 

Morshead replied quickly, still convinced of his approach to the matter. 
He countered Melbourne’s instruction, pointing to the practical dif- 
ficulties in gathering other evidence, and he noted that voluntary 
confessions had only been taken because no other evidence was pro- 
curable.?! Morshead again tested his luck and emphasised the value of 
medical discharges in such matters. An exasperated Adjutant-General 
re-emphasised the position of High Command. The matter had 
already been given ‘lengthy consideration’ at the highest echelons of 
the army, he wrote. ‘I am to say that that there will be no variation 
thereof.’3? And here the Commander-in-Chief’s direction and policy 
appeared to rest. 

Australia was not alone in confronting homosex and the men who 
practised it. Military authorities in the US, Britain and Canada were all 
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tackling the issue in the Second World War, with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm and success. Each of these forces relied on discipline and 
medical assessments to manage offenders, although the primacy of one 
method over the other was inflected by local circumstances, timing and 
different branches of service.*3 

The US forces were particularly concerned with sex between men 
and the army, for instance, issued a series of memoranda tackling the 
issue. Its 1941 advice confirmed the pre-eminence of court-martial 
and imprisonment despite agitation from psychiatrists to amend 
the policy. But change was on the horizon. In January 1943, after 
sustained campaigning by psychological experts, commanders agreed 
that ‘confirmed sodomists’, that is, men with queer psychological 
dispositions, should be examined by a board of officers for discharge 
as mentally unfit for service. Men found to have an ‘inherent and/or 
acquired constitutional defect’ could now be discharged under section 
VIII AR 315-360, along with cases where conviction was an unlikely 
outcome.** US policy was amended again in 1944. ‘Sodomists’ had 
now become ‘homosexuals’ and the War Office directed officers to 
send suspects to hospitals for psychiatric assessment and diagnosis.*5 

The Americans generated the greatest volume of material on homo- 
sex in their conversion from penal response to scientific evaluation. 
It did not convey, however, any consensus on the manifestation 
and causes of the problem. The army’s chief psychiatrist captured 
the complexity of the situation in 1941 when he provided a brief 
overview of contemporary thinking. ‘[I]s it a normal or an abnor- 
mal phenomenon? ... Is it a congenital biological reaction ... or is 
the condition dependent on postnatal, physiologic influences?’%6 
Meaningful statistics were impossible: the subjects were reticent and 
the experts were divided. Nonetheless, the US forces deployed its 
legal and medical technologies across Australia, New Guinea, New 
Caledonia and New Zealand in their efforts to address homosex in 
the south Pacific.*” 

The approach of American commanders — and the diversity of their 
thinking — presaged policies developed by the Australian army. It is not 
quite clear what, if anything, had transpired when a clarification under 
the heading ‘psycho-pathic cases’ was issued by Melbourne to New 
Guinea in June 1944, only three months after the Adjutant-General’s 
legal approach so firmly rebuffed Morshead’s proposal. The title of the 
new directive indicates that psychiatry had somehow got a foothold on 
army policy, apparently with remarkable speed. 
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The new directive issued to New Guinea in June 1944 outlined the 
following principles governing soldiers with ‘homo-sexual or other 
sexual perversions’: 


(a) Disciplinary action should be taken in every case (I) in which 
violence is used, or minors or weak characters have been coerced or 
persuaded to yield to perverted activities; or (II) in which there has 
been public obscenity or display. 

(b) Where there is no evidence or not sufficient evidence to justify 
a conviction, the case will be dealt with as a medical case only. The 
member concerned may then be given an assurance that any infor- 
mation given by him will not in any way be used against him in 
disciplinary proceedings. 

(c) Where psycho-pathic advice is that the condition is such as to be 
capable of yielding to disciplinary action or army medical treatment, 
the case should treated in accordance with the advice. 

(d) In all other cases, the member concerned should be considered 
for immediate discharge from the army on medical grounds, and a 
medical board arranged accordingly.38 


The discharge procedures followed with striking exactitude the proce- 
dure first outlined by Morshead and supported by Burston. But what 
was the significance of this instruction and where had its doctrine come 
from? 

The answer is to be found in the correspondence between Cooper and 
Morshead on Christmas day 1943.3? Cooper had attached a copy of the 
US promulgation issued in January that year, and drawn heavily from its 
recommendations in his advice to Morshead. The Commander of New 
Guinea Force in turn rearticulated these ideas to Melbourne. If Cooper 
had obtained a copy of the American memo from his counterpart in the 
US forces then the exchange between two Allied provosts stationed in 
New Guinea had percolated its way to the top of the Australian army. 

Cooper’s willingness to apply its tenets for his own investigative 
purposes recognised the limits of discipline alone when many did not. 
‘One or two convictions,’ he explained, would not deter confirmed 
‘perverts’, but ‘simply render them more careful’.4° Incarceration was 
also outmoded. Men of this type would only corrupt other inmates. A 
20-year-old soldier had already engaged in intercourse at the detention 
barracks and feared that he would unable to control his sexual habits 
should he return.*! 
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The Australian army’s new guidelines reached an uneasy compromise 
between legal and medical responses to homosex. Doctors would now 
provide crucial advice when there was a direct lack of criminal evidence 
(for consensual cases) and make recommendations on treatment and 
discharge. Science was the key to defining different forms of same-sex 
desire and expression and diagnosing genuine cases, whatever these 
happened to be. Australian experts emphasised the need to distinguish 
between different forms of expression. They paid attention to ‘addicted’ 
behaviours that were acquired or inherited, although their thinking was 
less sophisticated than that of their American colleagues.’ 

With its refined instruction to New Guinea commanders in place, 
Melbourne set out over the following months to ascertain further infor- 
mation from Australian commanders on the extent of homosex else- 
where and the responses of officials, presumably with the intention of 
developing further advice. But additional change was unnecessary. The 
low numbers coming in from commanders across Australia meant that 
the policy on ‘psycho-pathic cases’ was sufficient to deal with homosex. 
It remained in effect for the rest of war.*? Some Australian historians have 
suggested that the army considered homosex and the men who practised 
it a minor problem requiring no further action.** But that is to overlook 
the significant developments of the New Guinea incident notwithstand- 
ing the reticence of high commanders. It brought to the forefront of the 
debate concerns about gender, sexuality, discipline and treatment. 


Medical approaches 


Medical approaches to homosex among servicemen were operating at 
the local level in the Australian army well before Morshead wrote to 
Melbourne. One young man who made a number of advances to a 
fellow soldier, for instance, had been evacuated through medical chan- 
nels from Papua for psychiatric evaluation in the months before the 
New Guinea scandal broke. This isolated back-channelling in the 11th 
Australian Infantry Brigade does not appear to have raised any alarms in 
Melbourne, if in fact they knew of it. Elsewhere, commanders referred 
suspected cases to RMOs for assessment and advice. 

Medical knowledge was certainly intersecting with legal practices. 
Here, it sustained the existing disciplinary system. In 1943 in the 
Northern Territory, Lieutenant Colonel R. Gwyn Williams, Assistant 
Director of Medical Services (ADMS) (and a consulting psychiatrist in 
civilian life) could find no signs of organic disease when he examined 
one soldier charged with homosex. He wrote in his medico-legal report 
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that the defendant’s behaviour was ‘not associated with essential homo- 
sexuality but was a manifestation of general moral defect’.*5 The soldier 
had failed to control himself and punishment was the most suitable 
course of action. 

Medical officers clearly had sway with commanders. Officers drew on 
their advice and knowledge in formulating responses to cases of homo- 
sex. As the Major-General Commanding the Second Army explained: 


It is considered that in some cases the perversion may be due to 
some mental or physical abnormality and in other instances faulty 
parental control during childhood and adolescence. Consequently 
it would appear that remedial treatment by a skilled medical officer 
or psychiatrist might be called for in such instances in preference to 
taking disciplinary action.** 


These ideas and practices did not spring up overnight. So what changed 
when Morshead wrote to Melbourne in early 1944? Part of the answer 
may be the scale and location of the activities. For one thing, LHQ had 
never seen anything like this before. For another, removing potentially 
scores of men from New Guinea was hard to keep quiet. This brought 
with it other concerns, although the crucial element was Melbourne 
itself. In writing to LHQ, Morshead made this an official problem hith- 
erto managed discreetly within local units or courts-martial. There was 
nothing radical in Morshead’s proposal. He removed the men to the 2/9 
Australian General Hospital for examination by the psychiatrist, Major 
Alan Stoller. If their claims could be validated, Stoller boarded these 
men tentative D — unfit for military service — for evacuation to Australia 
where a final assessment could occur.4” 

Both the ADMS in New Guinea and Burston in Melbourne were 
already aware of the problem by the time senior commanders were 
briefed on Morshead’s activities. Burston, a physician who was famil- 
iar with the field of psychiatry after his early years in the war in the 
Middle East, had written to the Director of Operations sometime in 
January 1944 advising his in principle support of medical evacuations.*® 
Administrators quickly shut that down. In fact, they notified Burston 
of their decision before they wrote to Morshead re-emphasising the 
disciplinary line. 

Commanders sought further expert advice when a recalcitrant 
Morshead continued to push the issue of psychiatric assessments and 
medical evaluations. They called on Colonel Henry Hume Turnbull, con- 
sultant physician to the army. His concern was that if a soldier had grown 
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tired of the Army and wishes d/c [discharge] and he reports that he 
has homosexual tendencies which he cannot, or at least does not 
control, and then can be boarded Class D [unfit for service].*° 


The problem was, as Hume went on to explain, ‘whether the psychia- 
trist is able to separate the genuine case from the clever liar’. Hume 
claimed that the army could be a facing a mass exodus of men. This 
only echoed the Adjutant-General’s initial fears that evacuations would 
provide convenient means of escape for men serving in uncongenial 
locations like the steamy tropics of New Guinea.*! 

The possibility of convincing performances of congenital queerness 
signals deep concern over the stability of identities and shifting models 
of gender and sexuality. Girls like Eric were easy enough to identify. 
These were men who were unable, according to Turnbull, to control 
their tendencies. They bought together all of the classic signs that 
marked out prevailing knowledge of queerness — exclusive attraction to 
men, a passive sex role and visible gender inversion. This was the kind 
of information that Cooper was gathering in his interviews with the 
informants in New Guinea. What was their upbringing and family back- 
ground? When did they first have sex and with whom? What cultural 
and sexual practices were they enacting back home? 

Psychiatric assessments were presumably straightforward affairs, 
when physical factors and psychological dispositions matched. One 
assessment in early 1944, for example, observed a softy modulated voice 
and hairless (feminine) body of one soldier considered to have a fixed 
condition with poor emotional control.‘ Those who were unwilling to 
control their impulses were more troubling, however. Men who acted 
on perverted desires did not always display markers of self-presentation. 
Acquired cases then, could not be readily identifiable. The great fear — 
no matter how implausible — was that malingerers could learn to hood- 
wink assessing officers. And just as concerning, others might continue 
their activities in the forces undetected. 

These difficulties had recently come to light in a coterminous case of 
reallocation taking place in the Australian state of Victoria.°* In January 
1944, an allocation officer there was raising the very same questions 
about psychiatry’s capacity to identify the social identity of a trouble- 
some soldier. The subject in question had provided two conflicting 
stories to two different experts. He told a psychological officer of his 
happy marriage — he and his wife had regular relations and it was only 
during enforced separation in the army that he indulged in practices of 
homosex. The psychiatrist heard a very different version of events. The 
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soldier claimed that he had been ‘homo-sexual’ since the age of 13, had 
regular sex with men after marriage, masturbated frequently, and did 
not enjoy ‘normal sexual intercourse’.*4 Captains J. M. Simpson and R. 
E. Allen, who had constituted a Medical Board to hear the case, accepted 
the psychiatrist’s diagnosis of ‘homo-sexuality’ and recommended that 
the soldier be reclassified as medically unfit for military service.°* 

But problems soon surfaced over this decision. The allocation officer 
questioned the psychiatrist’s assessment, and on reading the report, he 
drew attention to observations that the patient was a ‘highly nervous, 
excitable type, cheeky and assertive’.°° These qualities, he argued, sug- 
gested that the subject was prone to exaggeration. Perhaps he lied. This 
was beginning to look like fraudulent sexual misrepresentation. 

The allocation officer, a man with years of practical experience with 
many young men in and out of the army, according to his superior, 
submitted his own assessment up the chain-of-command. He reported 
that the soldier in question had behaved normally during service and 
his intelligence, speed and accuracy were well above the army average. 
He enjoyed gymnasium exercises and boxing. These were hardly the 
pursuits of genuinely queer individuals, as the allocation officer pointed 
out. ‘These recreations and performances are not consistent with 
the habits of a man addicted to indulgence in ... Homosexuality and 
masturbation.’’’? His reasoning was supported by the kind of evidence 
provided to Cooper in New Guinea. Genuine cases there were likely to 
avoid sport or rough play. They emphasised their domestic skills and 
artistic leanings instead. 

Burston was unamused when he got wind of the allocation officer’s 
demands. Being overridden by high command was one thing, hav- 
ing lay personnel challenge psychiatric expertise was quite another. 
‘(T]his is surely a matter for the Psychiatrist to decide,’ Burston wrote. 
The allocation officer was out of line and ‘interfering in a matter out- 
side his proper sphere’.5’ We do not know what happened in this case, 
although battlelines around the causes and markers of queerness and 
the authority to discern them were clearly being mapped out. 

Commanders often considered acquired cases — apparently more 
prominent in military life - to be a moral rather than a medical prob- 
lem. Emphasising its situational context, representatives of 6th and 
9th Australian Divisions suggested that prevention and discipline 
were effective methods of maintaining order and control when the 
sublimated aspects of Australian mateship threatened to rupture into 
the physical world. Recreation, hard training and plenty of exercise 
kept male minds and bodies busy. Mental and spiritual guidance by 
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RMOs and chaplains also helped.” Physical exhaustion and wholesome 
entertainment apparently distracted men from thoughts and acts of 
homosex encouraged by boredom or excess energy. Regular leave and 
access to female partners was ‘a big factor in maintaining contentment 
and sexual normality’, according to one commander.” But all of this 
presupposed that men’s interests lay with the opposite sex when other 
markers were missing. 

If commanders generally accepted non-expert medical advice and 
narratives of moral perversion, they were more cautious about the value 
of psychiatry to successfully diagnose particular personality types. This 
lay at the very heart of the medical evacuations in New Guinea. The 
Australian army’s reliance on psychiatry was well below that evident 
in Britain, Canada and even Germany. By June 1943, the AIF had no 
psychiatrists recognised as such by name, even if a small number of 
physicians acted as psychiatrists. Some part-time psychological special- 
ists consulted at the base hospitals but were absent in the field. There 
are a number of reasons why this was the case. The dearth of locally 
available psychiatrists in the early stages of the war, poor commitment 
to training and a general distrust of the value of psychiatric science 
among commanders all played a part.®! Added to this, poor facilities 
made diagnoses difficult and the army tended to rely on RMOs rather 
than trained experts. This may well explain why Australian command- 
ers relied on the 1943 US directive rather than its newer 1944 incarna- 
tion which was in existence at the time they formulated their policy in 
June that year. They simply did not have the personnel or the facilities 
to admit suspects to hospital for assessment on any wide scale. 

Things were very different in the US forces. By late 1941, they had 
37 recognised and qualified neuropsychiatrists, including specialists 
well versed in the ‘recognition of sex variants’ working in the army. 
A further 197 qualified neuropsychiatrists on Reserve status attended 
various camps and hospitals.°* According to Allan Bérubé, more than 
2400 American army doctors served as military psychiatrists in the war. 
American experts like Lewis H. Loeser, who studied ‘psychopaths’ in the 
military, said that it was ‘wise to insist that these cases be hospitalized for 
observation ... Careful histories, particularly of psychosexual develop- 
ment, and adequate physical, neurological and psychiatric examination 
are necessary’. These measures were applied by US experts in Queensland 
when medical boards convened at Gatton, just west of Brisbane. Officers 
deciding cases there read neuropsychiatric reports on men’s general 
appearance, sexual experience, background, and personality and charac- 
ter, along with scientific diagnoses and recommendations.® 
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These measures were geared towards administrative discharges not 
treatment, although the system was not always effectual, as Stan Carlow 
points out. He languished untreated in a hospital outside Brisbane with 
a number of other men for a number of months before finally being 
returned home to the US. In any case, the application of psychiatry in 
matters of homosex concerned the efficacy of the war machine. Armies 
reclaimed a small number of men who could be treated but removed — 
or ‘eliminated’ in the words of Morshead - many with no prospect of 
rehabilitation. Psychiatry in the army was different from civilian life. 
As the Office of Surgeon-General in the American Army explained, 
‘the group and the mission are prime considerations; individuals are 
expendable’.® 

Australian commanders were also aware that treatment of ‘essential 
homosexuality’ was both useless and dangerous.®” This made courts- 
martial all the more attractive when walking the tricky line dividing 
situational and genuine cases overshadowed by the spectre of malin- 
gerers. But as the Australian policy on ‘psycho-pathic cases’ indicated, 
doctors could be crucial in helping decide which men could respond 
to discipline and punishment. In doing so, commanders did not give 
psychiatrists large amounts of power but allowed them to advise on 
particular matters when it suited LHQ - namely when other evidence 
was missing or unattainable, or when the ‘female’ presence among 
Australian men was undesirable. 


Courts-martial 


The path between punishment and medical discharge was fraught and 
complex. That the medical assessments initially proposed by Morshead in 
New Guinea were quickly rebuffed by LHQ is neither unique nor surpris- 
ing. The early American emphasis on legal approaches had come about 
after a failed coup by psychiatrists to control and manage psychopathic 
sexualities. The tensions between medical and legal approaches - and 
the authority to discipline and punish or to diagnose and treat — was 
a hot spot of encounter and exchange across many Allied forces in the 
war. And while administrative discharges based on scientific diagnoses of 
certain personality types gained some support, the law remained a central 
platform of the army and navy’s longstanding punitive response to the 
abominable, and among many commanders, unmentionable crime. 

The Australian Defence Act 1903 imported from Britain the Army Act 
1881 and its earlier predecessor, the Naval Discipline Act 1866.68 These 
imperial statutes formed the foundation of military order and discipline 
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for the Australian forces in the Second World War, with the former 
applying to the Royal Australian Air Force (RAAF) from December 1939 
onwards. This legislation remained in place for much of the twentieth 
century although the Australian edition of the Manual of Military Law, 
first published in 1941, consolidated the law and procedure as it applied 
to local troops.”° 

The primary concern of the law was the efficacy of British military 
machinery. Its focus was drawn to crimes of desertion, the loss and theft of 
equipment, insubordination and so on.” These were clearly policing pri- 
orities. Lieutenant-Colonel J. Courtney, assistant provost marshal (APM) 
in Queensland, for instance, reported that more than 80 per cent of 6452 
charges against soldiers in the state in the first half of 1943 were for unau- 
thorised leave, with a further 5 per cent accounting for drunkenness and 
disturbances.”” For the latter half of 1940, one quarter of the 170 courts- 
martial held in the Middle East or on transports were for insubordination 
and men absent without official leave (AWOL), respectively.’ 

Despite this focus, both the army and naval Acts contained a number 
of legislative measures that could be deployed when men were discov- 
ered in compromising positions. Soldiers could be prosecuted under 
section 18 (5) which outlined ‘disgraceful conduct of a cruel, indecent 
or unnatural kind’.”4 Likewise, counterparts in the Royal Australian 
Navy (RAN) were to be dismissed from service with disgrace, or suffer 
punishment if they were convicted of ‘scandalous action in derogation 
of God’s honour and corruption of good manners’.’”> Added to this were 
loosely-framed provisions around the ‘prejudice of good order and mili- 
tary discipline’, which allowed officers prosecuting sexual acts between 
men to cast a wide net when other offences might not apply. The dis- 
cretionary nature of these general sections have come to be known as 
the ‘Devil's article’ for their legal impreciseness.’° 

Soldiers who appeared before the courts on charges of homosex faced a 
maximum penalty of two years’ imprisonment as well as discharge (with 
ignominy). Limits on penalties for such crimes ensured that the forces 
did not deprive themselves of manpower during conflict - the law’s 
purpose was to deter or to quickly correct misbehaviour, and return such 
servicemen to their unit as well-greased cogs in the Allied war machine.’”” 

Officers were singled out for special treatment. Army officers could be 
disciplined for ‘disgraceful conduct’ and cashiered should they be con- 
victed of behaving ‘in a scandalous manner, unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentlemen’.’® Cashiering was a more ignominious form 
of dismissal which denied for life a number of citizenship rights includ- 
ing any form of public service. Naval officers faced similar prospects.’? 
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Cashiering could be a very humiliating form of punishment. Bob 
Herbert, an enlisted Australian soldier, recalls that an officer cashiered 
for sodomy in the early 1940s was marched hatless before the troops 
under armed escort. He was made to stand to attention as the court- 
martial conviction and sentence was announced to the men: 


A drum was then rolled and the C.O. [Commanding Officer] com- 
menced stripping the epaulets [sic] of rank and various badges from 
the culprit’s uniform. This humiliation was never completed; the 
victim fainted and was carried from the parade ground.®° 


If we do not know how many Australian officers met a similar fate, we 
do know that the statutory differentiation for officers and ranks did not 
always play out in practice, at least as far as convictions were concerned. 
Paul Jackson shows that men holding commission were more likely to 
mount a successful defence against charges of homosex than ordinary 
servicemen. Their peers — other officers who constituted the courts — 
appeared reticent to convict one of their own.®! 

There is almost no tabulated or detailed information of the extent 
of courts-martial in the Australian forces in the Second World War, let 
alone charges of homosex. A case-by-case search of the files is yet to 
be undertaken and official figures are scarce. We do know that 47,990 
courts-martial were conducted between 1939 and 1945 although the 
outcome of these matters is unknown.* This translates to 5030 offences 
per 100,000 troops and indicates the ubiquity of formal institutional 
responses and control. There is no indication of how these numbers 
break down, although they probably comport with fractured statistics on 
AWOL, insubordination, drunkenness, fraud and theft coming in from 
places like Queensland and the Middle East. 

If we are to believe official histories and the views of Australian com- 
manders, homosex was almost absent from the forces. But the ‘dark fig- 
ure’ of unreported cases indicates how particular systems were working on 
the ground rather than the absence of particular behaviours. The reason 
that Melbourne LHQ was in the closet, so to speak, was that most encoun- 
ters of homosex were not brought to official notice. Many cases involved 
consenting soldiers who simply avoided detection. 

Rough justice was likely to supplant official responses when unwanted 
advances were made. There is considerable evidence of extralegal 
responses to misdirected affection among US servicemen in the south 
Pacific, most usually violence, in some cases involving weapons and 
occasionally serious injury. At Townsville in May 1943, for instance, one 
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US first-class private shot a contemporary in the groin with a .30 calibre 
Springfield rifle, in response to attempted sodomy.* The penetration of 
an unwilling soldier is, of course, quite different to offering fellatio. And 
even if the use of physical violence was more pronounced in a warrior 
culture, where masculine displays of manhood were measured through 
aggression, informal sanctions may have been related, at least in part, 
to the kinds of sexual (and gendered) interaction involved. 

Most men did not go to such extremes. A quick scuffle and a few 
blows probably settled the matter. Keeping others in line was especially 
important given that individual reputations could shape group identity, 
as Peter Stanley observes.** The discharge for homosex of a few soldiers 
from the 2/8th Battalion served as a warning to others. The character 
of the entire contingent had been called into question and they were 
taunted, it is alleged, with ‘Backs to the wall! Here comes the second- 
eight [sic]’.86 Again, the prominence of penetration in this rhetoric is 
telling. 

Officers, too, had a range of options at their disposal, including 
summary discipline and punishment. Charges could be dismissed or 
disposed of with minor punishment in addition to referrals for further 
investigation or consideration at higher levels. Punishments included 
admonishment, reprimand, fines, extra duties, defaulter’s parade (a 
form of drill) or confinement to barracks, depending on the rank of the 
accused and the powers of the commander hearing the matters.8” Some 
Australian officers penalised serious offences with summary or minor 
punishment, much to the chagrin of authorities in Melbourne.*® 

Irregularities in courts-martial plagued proceedings even if mat- 
ters did make it to court. Part of the problem was the specialisation 
of military law. Morshead was not alone in failing to understanding 
the circumstances for successful prosecution. JAG circulars continu- 
ously clarified proper procedures and rules of evidence and officials 
bemoaned inadequate or disparate sentencing.® Military law remained 
a minefield in the 1940s even with specialist legal officers to assist com- 
manders understand and apply it. 

Redeployment could be used in problematic or persistent cases. The 
Adjutant-General had signalled this possibility to Morshead early on, 
advising that one potential solution was the transfer of suspects to other 
units.” On occasion, civilian and military authorities worked together 
in such matters. In 1943, after consulting military officials at Northern 
Command, one Queensland detective-sergeant attempted to organise 
the transfer of a soldier to a regional area.?! Such a move would appar- 
ently break up existing contacts and remove other opportunities that 
came with urban living. 
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Some commanders simply turned a blind eye to homosex, wanting 
neither the hassle nor the publicity that official recognition brought 
with it. One AIF soldier suggested that only the grossest displays of affec- 
tion forced officers’ hands. ‘[E]ven the most tolerant orderly sergeant 
would have to take action if he found two diggers occupying the one 
bunk during bed-check,’ he said.” Others still were not overly concerned 
by its presence. The ‘good fellow’ thesis advanced by Emma Vickers 
suggests that officers were often reticent to take official action against 
otherwise indispensable, productive or useful soldiers.?? As long as sol- 
diers were discreet and morale remained intact, little harm came of it. 
Dr Clements Fry and Edna Rostow, who studied the service records of 176 
queer US personnel, acknowledged that despite common stereotypes the 
servicemen in their sample ‘performed well in various military jobs’.”4 

A good number of commanders probably avoided the attention that 
came with legal responses given the importance of group identities 
and the fact that courts-martial were open to the public in cases of 
indecency. A JAG circular in 1944 noted that while closed courts were 
appropriate in matters of national security ‘evidence ... of a scandalous 
or indecent nature or affecting morals, is no ground for excluding the 
public and sitting in camera’ .?5 

The (in)action of queer officers probably explains a significant amount 
of discretion. Friendly officers were known to facilitate the transfer of 
friends and lovers of queer men on occasion so they might be together, 
and the officers we met in the previous chapter were more likely to 
deploy methods to meet other servicemen for homosex rather than to 
prosecute it. 

Courts-martial were the preferred course of action for Australian 
commanders when cases did come to their notice. One soldier con- 
victed under section 40 of the Army Act — ‘prejudice of good order and 
military discipline’ - was fined £10 for exposure at a busy Brisbane 
intersection.°° At a nearby park well-known for its queer potential, an 
Australian serviceman was caught copulating with an American soldier 
‘as if he, the accused, was a woman’. He was prosecuted under section 
18 (5) of the Army Act and reduced to ranks and discharged with igno- 
miny on conviction.” In October 1943, in the Northern Territory, a sol- 
dier was convicted of indecent assault after attacking a fellow comrade 
and sentenced to 12 months’ hard labour.%8 

Fragmented evidence for the naval courts-martial reveals that fewer 
than 3 per cent of cases in the first quarter of 1944 were for charges of 
homosex.” One acting sub-lieutenant, ‘prejudice of good order and 
discipline’, interfered with a rating as he lay in his hammock aboard 
HMAS Jamaica. The charges were not proven in this instance although 
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two other officers (in separate matters) were both convicted and dis- 
missed from service.1 

One factor potentially explaining the infrequency of Australian 
courts-martial in matters of homosex was that military law allowed - 
with rules and exceptions - British civilian law to be applied when 
homosex was discovered.'®! The civilian law was used widely in Canada 
and made up the majority of cases where soldiers were involved with 
civilian men and boys.!° It is quite clear that Australia followed similar 
trends. Indeed, the Manual of Military Law made it clear that civilian 
courts were the preferred method for dealing with sex crimes involv- 
ing minors.'% Almost one-quarter of homosex cases in the Queensland 
courts across the war involved some combination of serving soldiers, 
sailors, airman and civilians. Using the civilian courts in this way 
reduced the administrative burden on an already overloaded system. 

Elsewhere in Australia, the Americans were dealing with homosex 
among their own servicemen. Their arrival, beginning with the Pensacola 
convoy, had necessitated amendments to 1939 legislation dealing with 
foreign troops. In late 1941 and mid-1942, a series of National Security 
(Allied Forces) Regulations recognised the jurisdiction of United States’ 
military law over American troops in Australia.!°4 US soldiers engaging 
in sodomy faced steep penalties on conviction. Article of War 93 pro- 
vided 5 years’ hard labour in a federal penitentiary, along with dishon- 
ourable discharge and the forfeiture of all pay and allowances.!° This 
increased to 10 years for enlisted sailors and 12 years for officers of the 
navy under naval regulations.!°° Other crimes could be pursued under 
Article of War 96, the US equivalent of the ‘Devil’s article’. 

The Americans conducted at least 17,330 courts-martial in bases 
across Australia and New Guinea in the three years between 1942 and 
early 1945. Of the 11,830 for which a verdict remains, almost 95 per 
cent of defendants were convicted.!°” Black offenders were dispropor- 
tionally represented. They made up one third of courts-martial between 
September 1943 and February 1944 in Australia, even though they only 
accounted for 10 per cent of the American forces there.1°8 Figures col- 
lated by the US JAG for the Committee of Inquiry Regarding Sexual 
Offences, reveal that homosex made up one quarter of sex crimes by 
general courts-martial in the Services of Supply jurisdiction between 
June 1942 and March 1944.1% More than half were convicted. 

From 1943 onwards, however, many similar cases were discharged 
administratively, meaning that the number of men processed for homo- 
sex is much higher than the court figures suggest. US commanders in 
Australia were notified of the new policy almost immediately. They 
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Image 4.1 General View of the Round Mountain detention camp from the 
‘Rock’ itself. A close-up shot would show it to be just as orderly as it looks [nd]. 
National Archives and Records Administration, RG389, Entry Al 449, Box 1167. 
Photo courtesy of the US Department of Defense and Signal Corps US Army, 
SWPA, Sig. C 44 

Servicemen convicted by courts-martial for acts of homosex could serve time in military prisons. 
The Round Mountain facility just outside Brisbane was the largest of its kind in the SWPA. At least 
10 men were serving sentences on charges of homosex between October 1944 and March 1945 
(NARA, RG407, Entry 427, History of the Round Mountain Detention and Rehabilitation Center, 
October 1944-June 1945). 


received a memo on the new procedures just two weeks after it had 
been promulgated in Washington DC.'!° Criminal investigators with 
the US provost in Brisbane noted that ‘this method would result in the 
least publicity to the army and serve the same end [as prosecutions]’.1" 
In the final six months of 1944 the US forces in Australia conducted 
18 criminal investigations for homosex and enacted 144 discharges.!!” 

If the psychiatric assessment of men after 1943 was pivotal to the 
US army’s administrative process, prosecutions rolled on in situational 
cases.!!3 One JAG officer with the US air force may have been defending 
normal paratroopers who were well-known to take their pleasures with 
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effeminate men in Port Moresby when he was assigned to 9 sodomy 
cases there in 1943.114 Things were a little different in the US navy, 
which had adopted similar practices around the same time. Officers 
demanded that men sign a statement accepting their discharge or face 
court-martial on refusal. This provided a degree of agency for our actors. 
Some men rejected medical definitions of their behaviour and tried 
their luck before the courts. 

Crimes of violence, and those involving boys and youths, regardless 
of consent, were always subject to disciplinary action by American com- 
manders. One soldier was admitted to an unspecified Brisbane hospital 
for assessment (before trial) in 1944 after meeting regularly with a 
13-year-old Brisbane youth who made his way to the city after school 
in September 1944.115 Another was dishonourably discharged and sen- 
tenced to 10 years’ imprisonment after pleading guilty to the violent 
rape of a 14-year-old boy behind the Indooroopilly Hotel in Brisbane’s 
inner west in January 1944.116 


Military police 


Allied military police and their civilian counterparts in Australia occa- 
sionally stumbled across acts of homosex, often between drunken men 
who were not as careful as they otherwise might have been. Expert 
investigators with the provost marshal, who had jurisdiction over mat- 
ters of vice, were quickly mustered if specialist inquiries were required. 
These officers brought their civilian experiences with them, much like 
the men they policed. A Lieutenant Griffen, for instance, Cooper’s 
informant on the queer subculture in Port Moresby, had been a vice 
squad member of an unnamed American city where he was ‘apparently 
skilled in the detection of these matters’.!!” 

One Australian commander suggested that Australian agents with 
similar experience might be attached to the Special Investigation 
Branch (SIB), which was established by the army at the end of 1940 
for ‘more serious and complicated matters of investigation’.'!® Realities 
in Australia pushed another agenda, however. Habitual criminals and 
potential political subversives like Communists and aliens, rather than 
queer suspects, were often the focus of SIB operatives.!!9 

This is not to say that the Australian provost was unfamiliar with 
the problem of homosex. Indeed, the Adjutant-General in his initial 
advice on New Guinea suggested that ‘such instances can be met as 
in the past in the Army and in the other services’: the interrogation of 
subjects and their associates, surveillance and agents provocateur could 
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all bring about the necessary information.!”° A reported courts-martial 
appeal in 1942 addressed the admissibility of evidence of a decoy in 
charges of homosex. It upheld a conviction for solicitation brought 
under sections 18 (5) and 40 of the Army Act. Prior conversations involv- 
ing improper suggestions were admissible, it declared. The conversation 
between the undercover agent and the soldier he was sent to investigate 
proved ‘a systematic course of conduct on the part of the accused’.!7! 

The RAAF had a particular reputation for surveillance. Twenty-eight- 
year-old Frank, a queer man who served with the RAAF from 1940 
onwards, noted that ‘[m]ost of the SPs [Service Police] were rejects 
from the civvy [civilian] police - and bad as things were with the civvy 
police ... the SPs were worse — a little power went to their heads’.!2? You 
had to be especially circumspect, he observed.!?3 

Paul, the 35-year-old proprietor and owner of the Dingle Dell tea- 
rooms, felt the full brunt of the RAAF’s policing machinery in 1942. He 
had become the object of investigation after the authorities received 
information about his regular visits to Brisbane’s Air Force Club in 
Elizabeth Street. Paul was in the habit of leaving invitations with the 
front clerk for any young men seeking entertainment off premises. 
Interpretations of just what this entertainment might involve diverged 
on at least one occasion. A young airman complained about Paul’s 
advances and Sergeant Morley Box was sent to intercept his next pro- 
posal. They spend an afternoon in company together, where Box laid 
the bait: 


Deft [defendant] then said (after the conversation turned to clothes 
rationing) ‘I would look funny with my trousers off’. 

I [investigator] said ‘Yes, you would look funny with your trousers 
off, outside’ 

Deft said ‘I’m glad you said “outside”. I think we understand one 
another perfectly. You are broadminded aren’t you’.!74 


Paul made a pass the next night at dinner but the assistant provost 
instructed Box to continue his investigation. The café owner and ser- 
vice policeman ‘dated’ again the following weekend before Paul was 
arrested. He was convicted of indecent assault and sentenced to 12 
months’ hard labour.!?5 Unfortunately, we do not know what became 
of the airmen who accepted Paul’s proposals, or how many advances 
might have been successful. 

Other physical evidence had corroborative potential during provost 
investigations conducted by the Allied forces. A diary kept by the ringleader 
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Image 4.2 Untitled photograph discovered among Queer American personnel 
in Noumea [nd]. National Archives and Records Administration, RG313, Entry 
P 90-C, Counter Intelligence Files Copy, Vol. 1., Folder 1 of 2 

Men made queer lives for themselves in the Allied forces. The diaries, letters and photographs that 
documented their experiences with friends and lovers occasionally fell into the wrong hands. These 
are some of the men involved in the subculture in Noumea. Identifying features have been pixilated 
to protect privacy. 


of the central Noumea circle allegedly contained lurid details of each of 
his sexual conquests as well as their ‘hobbies’. It was so valuable to the 
authorities that it was shipped back to the US separately. Photographs also 
provided investigators with crucial leads. For Australian authorities, too, 
‘indecent photographs and articles suggestive of a tendency to commit 
such offences’ were acceptable as corroborative evidence in military cases, 
as they were in civilian courts.!2° Mail intercepted during routine censor- 
ship provided information and corroboration. US censors, for instance, 
were instructed to forward incriminating correspondence to intended 
recipients after noting the details for the provost.!?” 
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Image 4.3 Untitled photograph discovered among Queer American personnel 
in Noumea [nd]. National Archives and Records Administration, RG313, Entry 
P 90-C, Counter Intelligence Files Copy, Vol. 1., Folder 1 of 2 


Men, of course, were well aware of the need for discretion. As one 
27-year-old radio technician remarked on the infamous Noumea diary- 
keeper: ‘everyone warned him that that was the most dangerous thing 
in the world to do’.!*8 Australian soldiers like Val Vallis also recog- 
nised the need to be ambiguous enough in correspondence, lest it be 
intercepted by authorities. Service personnel developed strategies for 
circumventing and negotiating official surveillance. Some queer men 
found humour even in difficult situations. In a deliciously camp twist 
to the ongoing investigation in Noumea, two men on discovering from 
their contact that they were on the list of suspects, broke into song 
Broadway-style, providing a rendition of ‘I’ve Got a Little List’ from 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado.'?° 
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Leaks from well-placed sources providing details of investigations and 
orders were common place across the south Pacific. The information 
on the Noumea investigation came directly from inside the intelligence 
bureau, as did that passed on to US soldiers in north Queensland. One 
provost stationed in Brisbane (where men were passing on classified 
material much to the ire of Commander Frink), noted in regard to one 
investigation that ‘[n]ews of the hospital order quickly spread amongst 
their kind and that their brethren in Sydney were also aware of this 
order. Apparently they have a well-developed grapevine’.!%° 

Queer networks had reflexive potential in the face of adversity. The 
associations that threatened to bring down men actually provided 
the power to forewarn the unknowing or unsuspecting. New Guinea 
informants like Ian, who had been apprised of the US investigation by 
his queer friends, used this knowledge in deciding how to respond. He 
preferred to give himself up on his own terms rather than suffer ‘the 
humiliation of being called upon officially, and perhaps if I continue, 
to be caught and finally [undecipherable] detention’.13! 


Conclusions 


The Australian army was less concerned with homosex and queer per- 
sonnel at a time when other Allied forces were spending significant 
institutional capital trying to understand and manage it. The low 
regard for psychiatry locally — both in and out of the forces — prevented 
any real challenge to legal authority. Traditional methods of policing 
and prosecution prevailed across the war, at least when cases came 
to notice. 

The New Guinea affair was a significant moment for Australian army 
policy. Morshead’s reliance on medical evacuations, with the backing of 
the DGMS, provided a very real, although initially short-lived, alterna- 
tive to well-worn disciplinary techniques and courts-martial. His means 
and methods were informed by US policy. Indeed, Cooper attached 
the War Department’s 1943 promulgation to his initial report on queer 
suspects to the Commander of New Guinea Force. It later served as a 
framework for approaches in ‘psycho-pathic cases’. 

The girls in New Guinea brought to light a problem that was largely 
ignored and downplayed by commanders at the highest echelons. 
It was obscured by the capacity of individuals to negotiate military 
life free from surveillance, as well as the willingness of many men to 
indulge in situational homosex and form emotional attachments 
to other men with varying degrees of physicality. Officers on the ground 
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were probably far more familiar with the realities of military life. Many 
turned a blind eye to otherwise discreet activities between young men 
or dealt informally with infractions. Those with queer inclinations 
protected like-minded others. 

Morshead’s suggestion to ‘eliminate the females’ gestures to wider 
beliefs about queer identities and their potential to become manifest 
in the army. Gender inverts - believed (incorrectly) only to come 
from the ranks of the militia - imported their cultural practices from 
civilian life. These men were not created in the army, at least as far 
as official thinking was concerned. Like women, they provided troops 
with available — and readily identifiable — sexual outlets while simul- 
taneously corrupting others. The solution was simple — remove them 
and remove the problem. 

But other personality types were lurking just below the surface. 
Moral perverts who were addicted to homosex without tell-tale signs 
embodied anxieties about the slippage between sexual practices and 
gender personas. They presented as normal men, making detection 
and diagnosis difficult both among the ranks and malingerers. Police 
and medical experts in Queensland were tackling the same problem in 
different circumstances. 


Part 3 
The State 


5 


Preoccupied Policemen 


In February 1944, the Australian journalist and war correspondent 
Osmar White was visiting friends in New Farm. A once quiet Brisbane 
suburb was now transformed by wartime conditions. Groups of Allied 
servicemen could be heard marauding on the streets outside; drunken 
voices and shattering liquor bottles echoed in the night air. Our journal- 
ist discovered that he had missed the last tram when he decided to leave 
his hosts around midnight to make his way back to his city hotel. He 
decided to try his luck by the nearby wharf in an unfamiliar neighbour- 
hood; perhaps he could catch a lift from there. He set out across the 
local park to find out. 

White’s journey home formed the basis of a newspaper report which 
detailed for Brisbane readers the unsatisfactory state of affairs in the 
capital. Many readers were only too familiar with the situation. Petrol 
rationing made taxi travel difficult. Cafés were crowded at 2am with 
intoxicated servicemen and the drinking cups were dirty and stained 
with lipstick. Drunken women staggered around outside. This behav- 
iour continued well into the early hours of the morning. Rowdy ser- 
vicemen were still walking the streets or loitering in doorways with 
women when White finally arrived at his destination. The authorities 
were nowhere to be seen, he lamented: ‘I did not see either a civil[ian] 
or military policeman on duty.’ 

White’s account of his experiences was unremarkable in many ways. 
The antics of drunken soldiers and ‘loose’ women were well-known 
to a war-weary public. Wartime depravity filled the columns of the 
local press on an almost weekly basis. Regular exposés aired the lat- 
est scandals; letters to the editor complained of vice and perversion; 
commentators lamented the corruption of morals among the young; 
and judges decried the increasing number of sex offenders appearing 
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before the courts. The moral fabric appeared to be unravelling. White’s 
descriptions of the racier scenes he encountered in New Farm Park at 
the start of his journey would not have raised eyebrows among many. 
He observed scores of men and women cavorting together by the banks 
of the river —- a number of women were in various stages of undress. This 
was nothing new for Brisbane residents. 

Still, White did something quite unusual as he continued to recall 
that night’s events. He mentioned queerness explicitly: 


As I approached the road on the far side of the park a civilian male 
asked me: ‘Do you want a boy friend?’ No trams were in sight. I 
returned. At the park terminus I was approached by an American 
sailor, who had the same tendencies as the civilian male I had met 
not long before. 

He then asked me if he could walk up the road with me, and con- 
tinued his conversation in the same strain.” 


This story invoked something that rarely appeared in the public 
domain. It was not one of the many reports on men who appeared 
before the courts, usually when they had assaulted young boys. Here 
then, were the activities of adult soldiers and civilians seeking company 
with like-minded others. White was neither worried nor startled by 
these approaches. They were simply another aspect of immorality and 
vice plaguing a garrison city. 

White’s story briefly ruptured the tightly-defined contours shaping 
public debate around Queensland’s depravity and perversion. Civilian 
and military authorities had been dealing with a prolonged moral panic 
around the behaviour of ‘goodtime girls’ and ‘enthusiastic amateurs’ 
(young women involved in sexual activity but not necessarily prostitutes). 
Their actions apparently exposed servicemen to the risks of venereal dis- 
ease (VD) and threatened the efficiency of the war effort in the Pacific. 
The men White encountered that Thursday evening in New Farm were 
absent from the very public debates around this problem, even if the civil- 
ian male’s proposition suggests the ‘boy friend’ had ‘amateur’ intentions. 

As if the authorities did not have enough to worry about, immense 
numbers of transient servicemen had brought a wave of civilian dis- 
order and crime with them. Sexual violence was its most disturbing 
manifestation and it quickly captured the public’s imagination. Alcohol 
and the absence of traditional constraint had given licence to service- 
men and foreign visitors — both Black and White — to take liberties with 
local women and children. This became so acute that the Queensland 
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government established a Committee of Inquiry Regarding Sexual 
Offences (CIRSO) in early 1944 to enquire into the extent of the prob- 
lem and what might be done about it. 

Crimes of homosex between adult men were not included in the com- 
mission’s remit. It was not a priority for the public or the local authorities 
although the violation of young male bodies was considered by the com- 
mittee. Relationships between adult men, however, did not sit well with 
the national wartime agenda. As we have already seen, the Australian 
army only grappled with homosex when the New Guinea affair forced its 
hand. The American sailor who approached White was certainly in more 
danger of discovery and prosecution than his civilian counterpart. The 
Americans marshalled significant resources across the south Pacific to 
keep a close eye on homosex and the men who practised it. This played 
out in Queensland as it did in other bases in New Guinea and Noumea. 

I argue in this chapter that homosex was largely ignored by state- 
sponsored investigations into sexuality. Sex between men failed to gain 
traction in the din over VD and sex crime.? Local police, of course, 
were not unaware of Queensland’s queer underworld; streets, parks and 
public lavatories — as well as certain men — were all under surveillance 
as part of a broader push to control displays of immorality in public. 
But this had to be balanced against more pressing concerns — national 
security, resident aliens, and Black troops, at a time when the concept of 
perversion captured a whole range of disparate sexual behaviours. Only 
in the post-war era, when heterosexual marriage paved the way forward 
to stability and prosperity, did apprehension around certain kinds of 
men become more finely tuned. 


American concerns 


1943 marked a watershed moment for the American authorities in the 
south Pacific as elsewhere. They could now discharge rather than court- 
martial men for homosex under the new policy on ‘sodomists’ in force 
from January that year, although they continued to do both, depending 
on the context and circumstance. There was a flurry of activity across 
the region from about September 1943, peaking with major investiga- 
tions into subcultures in Port Moresby and Noumea.? Inquiries persisted 
into the following year. Some of that intelligence found its way to 
Australian army headquarters (HQ) in Melbourne. The US provost got 
off to an early start in Brisbane where garrison conditions were in full 
swing. Officials in the city launched a major investigation soon after the 
new directions came down from Washington DC. 
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Homosex was partly a numbers game in Australia, as commanders 
admitted. Its frequency increased among larger groups of men. Officials 
breathed a collective sigh of relief when troops began fading away in 
1945, bringing in its wake lower opportunities for homoerotic behav- 
iour. The public reputation of the US army had escaped relatively 
untarnished from the spectre of perversion. Commanders had kept it 
tightly under wraps in spite of the information leaking out to suspects. 
They could not afford adverse publicity when they were already battling 
public relations on two fronts: Black soldiers in a White Australia and 
general wartime disorder caused by visiting American troops.°® 

There should be little doubt about the intent or resolve of the US com- 
manders in Australia or in other bases in the south Pacific. Investigations 
were wide-ranging and complex - authorities interviewed at least 65 
American men in Noumea. Many of the central actors were questioned 
two or three times as new information came to light; facts were checked 
and rechecked as gaps in the network were filled and new individuals 
came under suspicion.’ The official file runs to more than 500 pages. It 
was a Similar story in Queensland. Brisbane inquiries were so detailed 
that Lieutenant Robert Wales, who transferred to the Brisbane provost 
HQ in April 1943, spent his first five days on the job coming up to speed 
on the situation. Meetings with three other officers covered activities 
to date and what was necessary to complete the investigation.’ His 
task was to follow up leads that had been discovered during the initial 
probe. 

Suspected American soldiers faced rigorous scrutiny. Provosts tailed 
them over a number of nights to identify their haunts, associates and 
activities. Traps were laid if necessary. Officers questioned their associ- 
ates and gathered background evidence on men’s character and char- 
acteristics. Suspects were finally brought in for questioning when these 
tasks were complete. 

But if Australian men in and out of the forces were forthcoming with 
information for US inquiries, local authorities were relatively indifferent 
to the problem by American standards. Wales conveyed this apathy to 
his superiors in April 1943: 


These civilian queers, as well as the queers in the Australian Army, 
have proven to be of much and able support in furthering this 
investigation. It is believed natural that they should offer this coop- 
eration, as no action has been taken against them to date by the civil- 
ian authorities, or by the Australian Army authorities. What these 
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participants do not know is that probably no action will be taken by 
these authorities.’ 


Wales’s observations were the result of conferences he held with 
Queensland police and Australian army commanders. ‘Their attitude,’ 
he went on to say, ‘seems to be that such conditions exist in civil[ian] 
life, that it is not exactly criminal, that therfor [sic] they cannot feel 
too concerned over a situation that has always been with society’.!° He 
furnished to Queensland police the name of one civilian to come out 
of subsequent investigations. ‘They did not seem much interested,’ he 
noted.!! 


Policing in Queensland 


Wales was partially right. Australian army HQ in Melbourne, as we have 
already observed, wanted the problem of homosex to go away, while 
Queensland police were grappling with the law and order realities of 
wartime life. Homosex was one of many problems, but it often took a 
back seat to more pressing threats to national security. ‘Loose’ women 
purportedly spreading VD and breaking up families, male sex offenders 
menacing women and children, virile Black servicemen and resident 
aliens were all competing (although not mutually exclusive) priorities 
during different phases of the war. Homosex came to official attention 
by a combination of luck and intent. 

The eruption of ‘teal war’ in December 1941 had a dramatic effect on 
Queensland’s civilian policing. Recruits had increased by around 5.5 per 
cent per annum in the early years of the war, but they flattened out after 
1941.1? Many eligible men were serving with the forces. The ratio of police 
to citizens actually decreased at the height of the war. Their numbers only 
increased after the Americans left, although the Criminal Investigation 
Branch (CIB), made up of detectives and plainclothes officers, was somewhat 
immune from the fluctuations. They were responsible for detecting rather 
than preventing crime and their strength increased unsteadily over the war. 

Some of these officers were keeping an eye on queer men and urban 
hotspots of encounter and exchange. Detective Cronau, whom we first 
met in Chapter 2, was well aware of his suspect’s intent when he first 
spotted a 63-year-old labourer on his way to Brisbane’s William Street 
lavatories. He was a well-known pervert who had been charged with a 
litany of homosex offences, and his destination was an acknowledged 
vice spot.!3 The adjacent bus shelter was also a site of disrepute. In April 
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Image 5.1 Bus shelter — William Street [1950]. Brisbane City Council, BCC-B54- 
721. © Brisbane City Council 

The William Street bus shelter formed part of the notorious North Quay precinct where certain types 
of men and women gathered for fellowship and to cruise for men passing by. The shelter was known 
to operate in daylight hours too. Public transport hubs provided legitimate meeting spots as well as 
ample pedestrian traffic. 


1942, a Brisbane City alderman drew attention at a meeting of coun- 
cillors to the ‘human spawn’ who loitered there. ‘Certain perverts,’ he 
declared ‘congregated at this spot and indulged in the grossest misbe- 
haviour, not only at night, but also in the daytime’.4 

The police had a range of tools to monitor public places like the 
William Street precinct. A two-way wireless radio system was introduced 
in Queensland in 1941. Patrol cars fitted with receivers soon began 
24-hour operations in the metropolitan area.!5 Increased mobility and 
information was a powerful combination. It was from the driver’s seat of 
his police sedan that Cronau first laid eyes on the labourer, and squad cars 
appear in the surveillance of other offences too.!® Torches were a crucial 
technology for officers on foot. They were especially useful during black- 
out and brown-out conditions when individuals and activities were more 
difficult to see without street lighting. The constable who caught the sailor 
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and music teacher in a city doorway in Brisbane in 1941, described 
in Chapter 2, testified that he was on his normal rounds, ‘carrying an 
elctric [sic] torch which I was flashing into doorways that I could not 
clearly examine from the footpath’.!” 

If the discovery of homosex in the execution of normal rounds was 
one method of detection, traps and decoys were another.'* The police 
were known to go to extraordinary lengths to gather corroborative 
evidence for charges of homosex. Part of the brief of evidence against 
Watson, the nudist and accomplished photographer, for instance, had 
been gathered by police on the Gold Coast boring holes in the walls of 
a hotel bedroom while he vacationed there.!? Meanwhile, one Sydney 
doctor who sat as a regular expert witness on various government com- 
mittees recalled hearing sworn testimony in the mid-1930s about a 
particular vice squad. They had arrested more than 150 men over two 
years from one single lavatory. ‘One policemen used to act as [a] decoy 
within, while the other observed all from outside through trellis work 
six feet from the ground’.”° Gross indecency charges — often a conse- 
quence of public surveillance — increased by 10 per cent in Queensland 
after the arrival of the Americans.”! 

Youths like Marvin and Errol shared city streets, parks and bus shelters 
with female contemporaries looking for male company. ‘Certain classes’ 
of girls aged from 15 to 30 accosted soldiers and civilians alongside cissies 
in Anzac Square.”* The Square was still in operation in the post-war years 
as ‘the meeting ground for some of the city’s worst elements’, especially 
between the hours of 11pm and midnight when half-intoxicated girls 
and prostitutes paraded around the park.” Certain men and women 
also shared the North Quay. One 25-year-old soldier in New Guinea 
recalled his forays there while in Brisbane, noting that ‘Along the road 
there were always a lot of harlots plying for trade and also a number of 
the girls like myself’.?4 

Prostitution was not the sole preserve of women. Lonely Americans 
and displaced Australian soldiers were a boon for men and youths in 
Queensland with pecuniary interests. One window dresser and known 
pansy employed at Finney Isles department store in Brisbane, for 
instance, was allegedly running a queer dating service across the war, 
possibly out of the shop and perhaps for a fee.”5 Elsewhere, some Allied 
soldiers in forward bases worked the ranks of lonely young men. In 
Noumea, for instance, a balding, cigar-smoking US soldier was charg- 
ing $5 for ‘a job’, presumably oral sex, while one 20-year-old Australian 
recruit in New Guinea accepted money from men for sex so he could 
survive while he was absent without official leave (AWOL).?° 
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Money could grease the wheels in particular circumstances, especially 
for ambivalent youths. Fourteen-year-old John, for instance, whom we 
met in Chapter 2 and who agreed to provide relief for the Australian 
soldier Ronald, did so on the promise of 15/-. And he followed it up 
when Ronald refused to pay.?” Others mixed pleasure and business. One 
Brisbane teenager remembers servicing on-leave American personnel in 
the showers at the People’s Palace, a Brisbane hotel, and the YMCA.?8 
‘You had to sneak in quickly when the staff at the front desk were turned 
away,’ he recalled. Half a crown was the standard fee for fellatio.” Our 
young cissy Errol, who was also spending time on Brisbane streets, was 
happy to receive compensation if it was offered but he never requested 
it. He was not a ‘mercenary Mary’. ‘I got favours, I got dinners, I got out- 
ings, I got little gifts and all that sort of thing’ from American lovers, he 
recalled.*° One soldier pressed a £5 note into his palm after sex by the 
Brisbane River. It was a small fortune to anyone, let alone a 16-year-old 
earning £1/16/- a week. 

Alleged queer interests in, and proficiencies at, fellatio occasionally 
attracted the attention of busy prostitutes. One Brisbane madam over- 
whelmed by American clientele supposedly recruited a local barber to 
ease the workload for her girls. He regularly provided up to a dozen 
‘blow jobs’ a night dolled up in a Ginger Rogers wig at £1.50 per ser- 
vice.?! Like Sydney S., whom we first met in Chapter 1, he was probably 
quite convincing as a woman - especially among inebriated or naive 
soldiers in dark rooms. But unlike queer men, Queensland’s prostitutes 
and brothels were under extensive wartime surveillance. Officers kept a 
detailed watch on the comings and goings of individuals from certain 
establishments in places like West End, on the south side of the Brisbane 
River, for instance, where brothels where numerous. The infamous San 
Toy and Brampton House were regularly staked out by plainclothes 
police. They made detailed lists of every person entering and exiting 
such premises in Brisbane and in regional areas too.** 

The Australian provost had other concerns, although they also suf- 
fered from personnel shortages like their civilian colleagues. Monitoring 
and controlling closely knit groups of men in the same uniform was 
an unenviable task.3> Provosts were another enemy for ordinary sol- 
diers when they arrested men for drunk and disorderly fun. Those who 
joined the ranks had difficulty in coming to terms with the job. It had 
its complexities much like military law and certain officers stationed 
to Brisbane Headquarters (HQ) were unclear on the object and scope 
of their duties.** Others were incompetent, missing important relevant 
details in investigations. The work was intense and unending. Clerical 
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Image 5.2 American military police outside the Grand Central Hotel, Brisbane, 
Queensland [4 April] 1942. John Oxley Library, State Library of Queensland Neg: 
105718 


The Grand Central Hotel in Brisbane’s George Street caused policing headaches for civilian and 
military police. Its bars could cater for around 1500 men. It was well-known for queer pick-ups in 
the war where men lubricated by alcohol were more receptive to male advances. 


duties ran around the clock and the number of soldiers in custody 
ranged between 60 and 140 individuals in each 24-hour period.°° 
Massive numbers of American and Australian troops stationed in 
Brisbane at Ascot and Doomben on Brisbane’s inner north and at 
Redbank to the west caused policing headaches for the authorities. 
Servicemen were especially difficult to control and contain on leave, 
which usually involved alcohol. Two Brisbane venues were notably 
chaotic — Nasco House, a dance hall in Ann Street, and the Grand 
Central Hotel on George Street. Brawls were the rule rather than the 
exception and the flood of men around drinking hour between 5 and 
6pm at the Grand Central Hotel was so enormous that all pedestrian 
traffic came to a standstill with the roads partially blocked to vehi- 
cles.2° Both venues were placed ‘out of bounds’ in April 1942, bringing 
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temporary reprieve until the All Services Canteen in Adelaide Street 
opened later in the year. 

Alcohol was considered the root of many problems. It caused violence 
and slackened morals. As we have seen, Brisbane’s archbishop decried 
the sight of soldiers and adolescent girls roaming arm-in-arm in city 
streets with little decorum, often under the influence of alcohol.?” The 
antics of city queens and camp men on the make must have been entic- 
ing to lonely servicemen ambling home after a sharing a few — or too 
many - drinks. This played out in regional centres too. In January 1942, 
for instance, 300 soldiers on 10 days’ furlough in Mackay caused unruly 
behaviour there while US MPs stationed in Rockhampton listed arrests 
for ‘disgraceful conduct’ among a large number of charges for drunk 
and disorderly behaviour.” Presumably they included indecent acts 
between men whose behavioural attitudes had been loosened by drink. 

Relations between local and visiting troops were another area of 
concern. Australian women who allowed themselves ‘to be literally 
“mauled about” in public, irrespective of the time and place’ according 
to the Australian provost in Townsville, as well as disparity in pay and 
pricing, were all areas of tension between Australian and US personnel.*? 
The capacity to shower sweethearts with lavish gifts during wartime 
rationing made Americans especially attractive. It gave them a roman- 
tic leg-up against local soldiers. Jealousy over Australian women played 
some role in the violent Battle of Brisbane which erupted between 
American servicemen and Australian troops and civilians over two 
nights in late November 1942. 

Queer rivalries across the south Pacific played out in very different ways. 
Square and butch men were unlikely to squabble over those of the same 
sex who provided temporary sexual relief and enmities centred on rivalries 
between different circles or jealousies in relationships. The 1932 article on 
queer marriages among Brisbane men, which we explored in Chapter 1, 
noted that loyalties between men in the city lay with two main sects. 
Their territories were divided by the river. Meanwhile, among American 
personnel in Noumea, one serviceman was annoyed that another group 
in town referred to one of their gang as ‘Bubbles’ when his cohort was 
using it first.41 These tensions were also apparent between different forms 
of self-expression. ‘[A]ren’t those awful people,’ one queer man remarked 
to another on seeing a flamboyant crowd at a party in town: 


I said ‘Well, I don’t know much about them’. He said ‘Well, I don’t 
want to have any association with them’ and I said ‘Well I agree 
with you’.*? 
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Image 5.3 American Sailors at Bar. National Library of Australia, The Diaries of 
Donald Friend MS5959/20/39 

Black servicemen accessed specially designated clubs in Townsville, Brisbane and Sydney for rest and 
relaxation. The amenities provided opportunities for queer rendezvous. 


Back in Australia, Black troops were a major concern for US and 
Australian police alike, both military and civilian. If altercations between 
personnel of different colour were one part of the problem, relations 
between Black men and White women were particularly worrying. The 
Australian provost pointed out that these kinds of associations threat- 
ened to erupt at any time, while Queensland’s Police Commissioner, 
Cecil James Carroll, advised against granting Black troops any leave 
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outside Base Section 3 in the southern part of Queensland.* He greatly 
feared ‘serious disturbances of the peace and perhaps loss of life’ with- 
out the right resources in place.** 

This anxiety was used to justify a strict policy of segregation. Black 
men were considered excessively virile and sexually insatiable. Their 
presence threatened an inevitable rise in miscegenation, and forceful 
encounters with White women drove a good deal of concern.* If the 
VD rates among troops of colour provided in Chapter 2 are one indica- 
tor of the possible frequency of homosex among Black men, service 
clubs, like venues elsewhere, provided other opportunities for encoun- 
ter and exchange. 

The Dr Carver Club, established in South Brisbane in May 1943, 
was one of three establishments in Australia providing recreation 
and accommodation for servicemen of colour.*¢ The ground floor housed 
two large lounges, a recreation room and kitchen. Visitors consumed 
more than 200,000 meals and snacks between its opening and the end of 
February 1944. More than 34 men on average occupied the second-floor 
dormitory each night in the same period and the showers at the club 
were well used — more than 17,500 times in nine months.*’ These ameni- 
ties all had the potential for queer pickups between Black men: in the 
hallways, at the bar or in steamy washrooms. One 25-year-old Australian 
soldier, who lived in a boarding house before the war, explained the 
potential of showers to officials in New Guinea. He ‘used to wait my 
opportunity and have a shower at the same time as some man I fancied, 
and would then suggest to him certain remarks about his privates’.*8 

Regional and rural areas presented other difficulties for local and 
military authorities. Queensland was a big state. A lack of Australian 
Military Police (MPs) made it difficult to cover all the country centres 
requiring attention. The army made do by sending half sections of men 
to ‘blitz’ the major regional centres over a four to six-week period.*? 
Their US colleagues were likewise grappling with massive jurisdictions. 
American MPs stationed in Rockhampton, for instance, policed an area 
stretching from Bundaberg in the south to St Lawrence in the north 
and westward to Longreach. Still, they arrested 3283 soldiers in the year 
to October 1943.°° Further north in Townsville, ‘undesirable elements’ 
among males and females in and out of uniform circulated across the 
city and its environs.°! 

Homosex in country towns came to notice less often, or was policed 
and resolved in different ways. One police officer working with military 
authorities sought transfer of one offender in 1943 ‘to a country centre, 
where there might be limitations to his opportunities in exploiting 
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his sexual urge’.5? ‘Blitzes’ by Queensland’s civilian police occasion- 
ally yielded results. Hearing a number of cases on circuit in 1944, one 
judge decried that ‘[T]here was evidence of a pretty serious state of 
affairs in regard to unnatural offences in the Innisfail community’ in 
Queensland’s far north.** 

Back in larger towns like Townsville and Cairns, the local authorities 
were monitoring sites of disrepute like their colleagues in Brisbane. Two 
Cairns police on their rounds in the early hours of a Sunday morning 
in September 1947, for instance, discovered three men at an enclosure 
on the Cairns Esplanade. Edward, the 36-year-old ‘pofter’ from Chapter 
2, was caught on his knees in the glare of their torch. A young plumber 
was standing in front of him with his pants around his knees. An 
already sated 18-year-old sawmill worker was slumped drunk under a 
tree nearby.°? Edward had solicited his companions earlier that night 
on the beach before bringing them to his favourite haunt. It was used 
by other men for the same purpose. 

State surveillance extended to film and literature, tracking the hab- 
its and interests of queer men, especially in the post-war period. The 
Commonwealth was already active in the 1930s, banning at least 
seven queer titles." They even introduced new regulations in 1938 to 
restrict the import of material that emphasised sex or crime or encour- 
aged indecency.*° Its bite dulled as the war kicked in: the Americans in 
Queensland imported erotica in various forms and the availability of 
such material was lamented by police. In any case, youths like Errol and 
men like Watson, photographer and nudist, found ways to circumvent 
these kinds of restrictions. 

Censorship intensified after the allies began to depart. Books like 
Charles Jackson’s 1946 novel The Fall of Valor, for instance, fell afoul of the 
national censor, as did a 1948 edition of Sex Variants: A Study of Homosexual 
Patterns, an American psychiatric study. Locally, Queensland introduced 
the Censorship of Film Act in 1947 as part of its moral crackdown in the 
wake of the war. It formed part of the broader suppression and surveil- 
lance of the burgeoning youth movement characteristic of those years, as 
Raymond Evans points out.’” Indecent and obscene material was banned 
as was the screening of certain films before 5.30pm or at any time on 
Saturday or school vacation, aimed at protecting young minds.°® 

Some of the material that the police sought to prohibit, however, could 
be useful in criminal cases. It corroborated and confirmed the inclinations 
of particular men for the police and for the courts. Indecent images, like 
Watson’s collection, had added probative value when it came to prosecut- 
ing homosex. Effeminate items, too, indicated particular behavioural 
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patterns for the authorities, and with it, certain sexual activities. In a 
1946 case against a Brisbane tailor, for instance, exhibits for the pros- 
ecution included Original Mitcham Lavender Brilliantine Cream, which 
had been used as lubricant as well as ‘very light brown perfumed pow- 
der’ which the defendant had lightly dusted over his companion on the 
completion of intercourse.°? 


Venereal disease 


Homosex was the lesser evil in the multiple moral alarms sounding 
across Second World War Australia.°° VD garnered most of the atten- 
tion, forming the heart of Australia’s wartime sex panics. ‘Good-time’ 
girls, ‘enthusiastic amateurs’ — including adolescents — as well as known 
prostitutes and married women all attracted the state’s attention 
as potential carriers. Policing priorities for VD in Queensland shifted as 
anxieties waxed and waned with the flows of incoming foreign service- 
men and departing husbands bound for forward bases.*! But police 
attention was firmly fixed on females. 

VD was allegedly at epidemic proportions. It captured the public 
imagination and framed national debates on morality between 1942 
and 1945 even if, as Lisa Featherstone points out, the figures did not 
always justify the outcry. This alleged threat to the Allied war machine 
required resolute action. Queensland had a distinguished and sustained 
history of controlling deviant women in order to protect male public 
order. Its wartime policies were rooted in the colonial contagious dis- 
eases acts of the nineteenth century — the most salient feature allowed 
for the compulsory internment of infected (working-class) women for 
treatment.® It theoretically included men although this was never 
applied in practice. The state’s approach formed the basis of Australia’s 
national strategy on VD when it was rolled out by the Commonwealth 
in September 1942.64 

These concerted and coordinated campaigns had little to do with 
public health. The causes and origins of VD were ignored by countless 
newspaper columns explaining and decrying the problem in social and 
ethical terms.® Narratives of VD had more to do with the social control 
of women, who had found greater economic and social freedom during 
the war. The proportion of Queensland’s working women, for instance, 
increased by almost 25 per cent between 1942 and mid-1943.° The war 
unsettled the dominant gender order. As women stepped en masse into 
the public male world, attendant anxieties ‘restored the “hypersexual” 
woman to the foreground’, as Estelle Freedman writes.°’ A lunch-time 
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lecture in 1943 given to Ipswich railway workers, west of Brisbane, for 
instance, based much of the disregard for sexual morality in ‘a new 
found freedom for women’.® 

Homosex was absent from this narrative; certainly in public, where 
it would indelibly stain the projection of a strong national masculine 
image, and even in private between those civilian and military experts 
— both Australian and American - who gathered regularly behind closed 
doors to discuss the medical and social dimensions of VD.® But the con- 
nection between infection and sexual proclivities was not lost by med- 
ics in the Allied forces or local doctors. Rectal infections in men had one 
likely cause. One US soldier evacuated for acute gonorrhoea admitted 
he had become infected after intercourse with another serviceman on a 
tug boat off the Philippines in mid-1944.”° Back in Queensland, VD also 
brought Walter, the chef and piano player first introduced in Chapter 1, 
unstuck when his young companion Marvin was admitted to a Brisbane 
hospital in 1945 for treatment. ‘The only way he could have contracted 
[rectal] syphilis,’ his treating physician explained, ‘was by a man having 
connection with him.’”! Marvin initially denied the doctor’s accusation 
but he eventually relented and the police were notified. Walter, as we 
know, soon appeared in the courts. 

The extent of infection as a consequence of homosex is difficult 
to measure given the authorities’ preoccupation with female carriers. 
Queensland records show that only five instances out of 7354 civil- 
ian infections between 1938-39 and 1948-49 were traced to contact 
between men.” This gross under-reporting was not only a consequence 
of wartime policing priorities. Queer men had a lot to lose even if they 
were not in the public eye. F. G. McDonald, for instance, in his post- 
war British study, noted the difficulties in gaining accurate histories of 
infection from homosex.’? The fear of discovery and prosecution meant 
that many men simply deflected the actual source of infection. Men 
were secretive for other reasons too. VD had the potential to tarnish 
individual reputations and desirability. Walter had actually been receiv- 
ing treatment at Brisbane’s Hope Street clinic under an alias for almost 
a year before Marvin’s hospital admission. He ‘gave a crook name there 
because I did not want my friends to find out,’ he said.”4 

We can only speculate on how many men deliberately provided 
insufficient particulars to cloak their activities from the state and their 
friends. Josephine Hinrichsen’s review of the problem in 1944 cited fig- 
ures from one contemporary study that placed the infection rate among 
an upper-class cohort of men in the US at 42 per cent.” The numbers are 
possibly quite high given what we know about the behaviour of men like 
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Walter and the potential for men at war to take their pleasure as they 
found it. ‘Unknown’ or ‘unstated’ causes account for almost half of the 
1516 Queensland cases reported between 1 July 1943 and 30 June 1944, 
for instance. Figures for the Australian forces from 1944-45 to 1946-47 
indicated that exactly 2000 cases were untraced.”° 

Occasionally, soldiers fabricated the existence of female partners in 
order to mislead or misdirect official inquiries. Two 20-something gun- 
ners attached to an army battery at Bribie Island, just north of Brisbane, 
concocted a story about ‘a girl at Bribie Township’ after presenting to 
the unit’s medical officer with a suspicious discharge.” A civilian police 
inquiry revealed no such person existed in the area. Confronted by 
the authorities, the soldiers eventually confessed, admitting the actual 
source of their infection. ‘It was from a queen with the CCC [Civil 
Constructional Corps],’ one of them explained.’® Their story served as a 
warning to others. The gunners were handed 12-month sentences with 
hard labour, suspended on a £25 bond. 

The sexual activities of the Bribie Island soldiers gestures to wider 
beliefs about the origins and causes of VD. The unrelenting narrative 
wedding women and VD potentially encouraged homosex, especially 
among soldiers. Brochures like ‘Facts about Sex for Men’, which were 
distributed to Australian servicemen, legitimised these kinds of narra- 
tives when they stated that ‘every man has got the disease from some 
infected woman’.’”? The same ideas were circulating in the literature 
provided to American troops.® It clearly found resonance among some 
Allied personnel in the south Pacific. One first-class yeoman stationed 
with the American navy in Noumea admitted receiving fellatio from 
men. ‘One reason for this,’ he said, ‘is that I feel there is no danger of 
venereal infection as is the case when a man has sexual intercourse with 
a female.’®! 

Australia’s military authorities mobilised significant resources to 
tackle VD. At July 1943, the Australian army had eight Prophylactic 
Ablution Centres (PACs) in Queensland. The Americans had 14 facilities 
in place across the state and were considering another three.8? Returns 
from just one-third of existing centres across the second quarter of 1943 
are telling. They distributed 17,400 condoms and 2290 prevention kits 
and performed 1221 unspecified treatments, excluding measures taken 
by internal divisions of the forces.83 

While these precautions probably reduced VD rates between men and 
women, they had little impact on transmission rates between service- 
men.*4 Many situational encounters were contingent on the absence of 
female company as the activities on Bribie Island show - while the pres- 
ence of women was the primary factor warranting the implementation of 
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pre-emptive measures in other contexts. In any case, men like Walter 
do not appear to have availed themselves of prophylactics, although 
others recognised the potential for infection from male-only sex. ‘It was 
my practice,’ one 25-year-old soldier in New Guinea noted, ‘to always 
have a good wash with some disinfectant when I went home of a night’. 
This was usually ‘Dettol’.85 Back in Brisbane, a contemporary was using 
a solution of Condy’s Crystals and an eyedropper to clean his genitals 
after intercourse.®° 


Sex crime 


Sex crime was the obverse to panics over VD. If infected working-class 
women and girls threatened the efficacy of the Allied war effort, war- 
time realities in Queensland warranted the protection of respectable 
women and children. The overwhelming presence of the Americans — 
and Black troops among them - had much to do with this concern. But 
the sexual activities between men - crimes of sodomy and its attempt, 
as well as practices of gross indecency — were ignored in this debate too. 

Sexual violence increased as the war reshaped Queensland’s social 
contours. Police data revealed a 40 per cent spike in sex crime between 
mid-1940 and mid-1941. Two years later it had increased again by 27 
per cent.8” Broadsheets and tabloids printed expert commentary and 
judicial invectives on the wartime state of affairs before the courts. 
Queenslanders began to demand action. 

Volumes of correspondence addressed to the Department of Justice 
and the state’s newspapers expressed fears over the safety of women 
and children in the community. Part of the problem — as some women 
pointed out — was the inadequacy of existing penalties for sexual 
offences.88 ‘The chief concern of most letter writers,’ an editorial in 
the Courier-Mail in mid-February 1944 observed, ‘is that women and 
children should have all possible protection against bestial assault or 
interference by perverts or men who have no control over their lusts.’®? 
But wartime use of the term ‘pervert’ applied indiscriminately to all 
sexual offenders; it was yet to find the currency privileging homosex as 
it would in the 1950s and beyond.*° White’s wartime exposé on certain 
adult males was explosive for this very reason. 

Parliament charged a group of experts in February 1944 with exam- 
ining and investigating the punishment of sex offenders, buckling to 
public anxieties and, notably, calls from the judiciary. A panel of seven 
men and one woman, chaired by Queensland Supreme Court Justice 
Neal Macrossan, heard from more than 30 witnesses over a period of 15 
days. They submitted their report to Parliament in October 1944. 
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The Committee of Inquiry Regarding Sexual Offences, as it was known, 
had a range of responsibilities. Its members were to assess, among other 
things, whether any actual increase in sex crime had occurred, whether 
this increase was the result of any mental perversion or abnormality, 
and whether any potential measures might remove or reduce these 
causes.”! Their remit included crimes of rape, indecent assault and carnal 
knowledge of girls, for instance, as well the indecent treatment of boys 
under 14 as defined by statute.?” 

Figures in the report revealed a distinct rise in sex crime. And the war 
was to blame. The commission explained: 


conditions directly attributable to the war situation have mainly, and 
perhaps wholly, caused the increase, and in particular the addition to 
the State in recent years of a large floating population of servicemen 
removed from the inhibitory influence of their own home environ- 
ment and living under conditions where their sexual impulses are 
likely to be abnormally stimulated.” 


Twenty-eight Americans had sexually assaulted women and girls 
between 1942 and 1943 while a ‘considerable number of men in the 
Australian armed forces’ were charged with a range of (unnamed) sexual 
offences in the years from 1940 to 1943." 

Homosex generally was not a priority when the committee compiled 
its figures in 1944. Only offences against boys found any sway in the 
public domain as part of wider concerns about the vulnerability of 
children. Boys, like women and girls, formed part of the national discus- 
sion about the future of Australia in a way that queer relationships did 
not. Press reports on a love affair between an American and Australian 
soldier, Vernon and Jack, whom we first encountered in Chapter 1, is a 
case in point. Even the Truth, a newspaper known for its lurid detail and 
muckraking, could only muster a fleeting comment on the ‘remarkable’ 
nature of their relationship. A small and obscure article described their 
affair as ‘An amazing story of human relationships outrivalling the most 
imaginative of fantasies’.°S Boys, on the other hand, represented the 
future of Australian manhood, a site of special significance in a nation 
at war. This is one reason why the committee considered violations of 
young male bodies in their deliberations.” 

Men who assaulted youths and boys made headlines frequently. 
Captions screaming ‘WORSE THAN MURDER’ and ‘Public Menace No.1’ 
emphasised what was at stake.” As one judge hearing a gross indecency 
matter in Rockhampton in 1943 decried: 
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This sort of thing has to be put down. It is becoming prevalent 
throughout Australia. If we are going to rear a nation of young men 
to contaminate the boys of the community I do not know where we 
are going to finish.”° 


The rhetoric of social contagion of Australian society was as powerful 
at home as it was on forward bases, where the presence of homosex 
threatened the very constitution of Australian masculinity. Even youths 
like Marvin, who met Walter in Brisbane in 1942, needed protection no 
matter how ‘willing or perverted’ they may have been.*” 

Offences against boys under 14 years of age constituted a significant 
proportion of the courts’ business in matters of homosex. They account 
for almost one quarter of charges in Queensland courts between 1939 
and 1948. This did not include matters where the evidence supported 
other offences or assaults in the lower courts which, the committee 
acknowledged, were often of a sexual nature.1° 

Despite the public preoccupation with the protection of boys, 
other forms of homosex were also increasing in the courts. Eighteen 
American personnel, for instance, were charged with male-only sex in 
Queensland between 1942 and 1943 even if they failed to make the 
committee’s final report. Indeed, large groups of men living together 
away from home were more likely to find comfort with each other than 
take it by force.!°! Elsewhere, limited figures provided by police to one 
Queensland judge hearing a male assault case in 1939 show that homo- 
sex offences tracked crimes against women and girls with considerable 
consistency. The CIB noted that 72 ‘similar [homo]sex offences’ were 
reported to police between the beginning of July 1936 and the end of 
June 1939.12 

Increasing numbers of men like Vernon appeared before the courts 
during the 1940s as the court data collected for this study reveals. The 
upward trend of surveillance and prosecution in 1940s Queensland 
was part a broader national and international movement over the 
first half of the twentieth century, which peaked with Cold War 
anxieties.1°° Graham Willett has shown that the number of people in 
Australia convicted for homosex increased six-fold between 1938 and 
1958. More than 3000 men were convicted between the end of the war 
and 1960.104 

Not only were matters of homosex coming before the Supreme Court 
in greater numbers but with more serious results. The conviction rate 
for charges during the ‘real war’ was 21 per cent higher than in the three 
years before the Americans arrived, even if the authorities did not single 
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Graph 5.1. Homosex in the Queensland Supreme and Circuit Courts, 
1939-1948. Compiled from Queensland State Archives Deposition and 
Indictment files 


out offences between men for special treatment, as I have argued else- 
where.!°> War service mitigated sentences for square and queer men alike.1% 
A Cairns jury, for instance, recommended leniency for one 25-year-old 
soldier convicted of gross indecency on account of his war service. His 
commanding officer relayed his ‘... good character and ... good military 
service record. He did not associate with criminals or suspected persons’.!°” 
Sentencing for male-only offenders was generally on a par with square 
counterparts, but the law was fundamentally unequal in that it lumped 
together crimes of violence against women and children with consensual 
acts between men.!°8 The departure of the American visitors appears to 
indicate a brief hiatus in the prosecution of homosex. But any reprieve was 
short-lived, and by 1947 the police were again busy at work. 

Figures from the higher courts represent only the apex of the crimi- 
nal justice system, of course. Queensland police were much busier in 
the lower courts, hauling men and women caught publicly expressing 
their sexuality before the bench on summary offences. Most Brisbane 
prostitutes, for instance, were usually charged with ‘having no vis- 
ible lawful means of support’.1° This applied to certain men as well. 
Sydney S., for instance, who wore a scarlet cape and a two-piece frock 
in Brisbane’s Wickham Park, was charged on summons as a vagrant after 
soliciting two Allied servicemen there. Meanwhile, in New South Wales, 
two male teenagers in female attire appeared before the North Sydney 
police courts in 1942 charged as idle and disorderly persons, having 
insufficient means of support and being in receipt of suspected stolen 
goods.'!° A military uniform and an American dollar note — alleged to 
be stolen — were found among their possessions. 
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Charges of ‘behaving in an indecent manner’ and occasionally ‘inde- 
cent exposure’ were both useful to Queensland police when others would 
not stick, even if the latter usually concerned public urination, which 
was a major problem in the war with only a limited number of public 
toilets.1"! An arresting officer charged two Allied servicemen discovered 
in the Brisbane Botanic Gardens in 1943 with indecent behaviour under 
the Vagrants, Gaming and Other Offences Act, for instance, after he could 
offer no evidence to support charges of gross indecency.!!” 

Police priorities were shifting when Edward, the 36-year-old ‘pofter’, 
was caught by the police in a beachside enclosure in Cairns in 1947. The 
Americans had since departed and Queensland life was getting back to 
normal. Soldiers had returned home and women had mainly returned 
to the home - and the VD panic had subsided. But new threats were 
emerging. The implementation of some CIRSO recommendations as 
the war was coming to a close trumpeted post-war priorities. Legislative 
change and review began to home in on juvenile delinquency, sex 
offenders and obscenity. Society was at the crossroads in the face of 
reconstruction, as the Queensland police commissioner acknowledged 
in his annual report in 1946.113 

Family and home life was held to be the cornerstone of post-war 
success. Sex and gender roles for men and women were carefully 
crafted within this paradigm. The Women’s Weekly, which had ini- 
tially promoted a more liberated woman in the 1930s, for instance, 
focused on the confines of the suburban home after the war was won, 
emphasising a woman’s role as a wife and mother.'4 In Townsville 
in 1945, the Royal Australian Air Force scrambled to provide courses 
for women in the Women’s Auxiliary Australian Air Force in readi- 
ness for civilian life - in the home. Two hours a week in late 1945 
were dedicated to handcraft, home management and the discussion 
of similar subjects.1'’ These changes had consequences for men 
and masculinity too. Community instruction provided by Dr John 
Bostock, one of Queensland’s leading psychiatrists, was telling. In a 
lecture to the Mt Gravatt Progress Association in Brisbane in 1949, 
he told the audience that women craved security in the form of a 
masculine and successful man who controlled both his environment 
and the opposite sex.!16 

The post-war path to social stability was paved with marital heterosex- 
uality. Within a decade it became the idealised norm for all Australian 
men and women, as Lisa Featherstone argues.!!” This shift would have 
significant implications for constructions of queerness; heterosexuality 
needed a counterpoint. Loose wartime concepts of vice, perversion and 
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sexual psychopathy were slowly crystallising into the modern form that 
we recognise today. 


Conclusions 


The state continued to deploy its legal and policing arsenal to control 
and contain homosex across the war even if its presence failed to cap- 
ture the public imagination. Local authorities monitored particular 
sites of vice and the men and women who used them to express and 
practise their desires. Queer men shared these landscapes with others 
looking for privacy and company. Certain females, as White observed, 
were there for the same purpose — to pick up men. The police used simi- 
lar techniques to manage these individuals regardless of sex - men in 
female attire came before the magistrates on the same kinds of charges 
that were used to control ‘public women’. Some of them were selling 
sex like their female counterparts. 

Military authorities in Queensland kept a close eye on Allied service- 
men during the war, monitoring general disorder that accompanied 
large groups of men, including Black personnel. Entertainment districts, 
with their steady flow of alcohol, as well as large country towns, pre- 
sented their own kinds of problems, homosex among them. Tensions 
between locals and foreigners sometimes boiled over, especially where 
women were concerned. Strains in queer communities were manifest 
in different ways, however, usually around group rivalries and different 
forms of identity and self-presentation. 

Homosex was largely tangential to public debates on VD and sex 
crimes, even if the removal of ‘inhibitory influences’ pointed out by 
the CIRSO brought increased potential for its presence and practice. Part 
of its exclusion might be explained by the national wartime agenda. 
Consensual acts of love and lust between men failed to fit into wartime 
constructions of masculinity and concerns about the large numbers of 
women replacing men’s public roles. Only crimes against boys — the 
future of the Australian nation — required the state’s protection along 
with vulnerable women and girls. 

The police kept all kinds of sexual deviance under surveillance 
throughout the war, including sex between adult men. These matters 
made it to the courts, as indicated by the increasing numbers of indict- 
ments appearing before the bench. While the same cannot be said for 
the public arena, patterns began to slowly shift in the post-war era as 
the promise of marital heterosexuality gradually emerged from the 
shadows of destruction and chaos cast by the war. Doctors would play a 
crucial role in describing these sexual behaviours and identities. 


6 


Disoriented Doctors 


On a Friday night in late August 1943 Constable Clifford and Detective- 
Constable Wilhelm Raetz were on duty in Rockhampton, a coastal port 
town halfway up Queensland’s coast. They were patrolling the beat on 
foot, keeping a lookout for wartime mischief and misbehaviour as they 
walked through the streets. Just before 11pm, as they made their way 
down an unlit laneway, Raetz heard two male voices echo in the night 
air. He immediately flashed his torch in the direction of the conversa- 
tion — the timing and location suggested something was amiss. The 
light revealed a 23-year-old single labourer, William, and a 16-year-old 
youth in ‘certain attitudes’ in the grounds of the nearby Salvation Army 
Citadel.! The police rushed to the scene as the man and adolescent fum- 
bled to rearrange their clothes. When they arrived at the Citadel, ‘Raetz 
asked the accused [William] how long the practice had been going on. 
The accused asked “Why?” and Raetz replied he had asked the question 
because he had seen the accused committing an unnatural offence’.? 
The officers arrested the suspects soon after. 

Raetz’s discussion with William flagged the possibility that personal- 
ity might play some role in the commission of these kinds of offences, 
even before the matter got to the courts. He inquired how familiar 
William was with this behaviour, and how often he practised it. Certain 
men were known by officers of the Criminal Investigation Branch to 
regularly engage in ‘unnatural crimes’ and some were ‘addicted’ to these 
activities by way of disposition or acquired habits. Raetz, an up-and- 
coming detective, may well have been trying to elicit this information 
from William when he questioned him at the Citadel that Friday night. 

Neither the prosecution nor the defence called for expert psycho- 
logical advice when the case was tried at the November sittings of the 
Rockhampton Supreme Court. The only scientific evidence came from a 
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bacteriologist who testified that certain stains were present on items of 
confiscated clothing. It clearly corroborated the police version of events 
and the jury found the defendants guilty of gross indecency. But the 
lay knowledge that implicitly informed Raetz’s line of questioning was 
enunciated very clearly in an exchange between the bench and the bar 
table the next day, when the court convened for sentencing. Mr Murray, 
representing William, asked the court for leniency in light of his client’s 
previous good behaviour. ‘His character is all right,’ Justice Brennan 
responded, ‘but what about this disease?’ ‘It is one of those things that 
nobody can explain,’ Murray replied.’ 

The judge’s realisation that William’s behaviour might be medically 
rationalised, and Murray’s suggestion that no-one could explain it, or by 
implication treat it, raises pertinent questions about Australian medical 
knowledge and the courts in the 1940s. What kind of men practised 
homosex? What caused it and should it be considered a crime or a 
medical condition? 

The war provided fertile ground for scientific explanations of sexual 
offending. Allied forces were especially concerned with homosex. One 
of the biggest headaches for commanders was trying to distinguish 
between situational behaviours and queer personalities. Psychiatrists 
suggested that the latter was a medical rather than a disciplinary prob- 
lem. US experts successfully argued that the forces alter their policy 
towards ‘psycho-pathic cases’ - men should be discharged rather than 
locked in the brig. Similar changes occurred in the Australian army 
although the circumstances of reform were quite different. 

Armed forces were very different beasts from state governments, 
however. Commanders were operating with very specific organisational 
ends in mind - to remove ‘weak’ and disruptive individuals who threat- 
ened the efficacy of the war effort. The same could not be said for legis- 
lators and the judiciary. Swarms of soldiers loose on Queensland streets, 
women parading their sexual services, adolescents skipping school and 
a steady supply of alcohol created a very different set of circumstances 
that led to the creation of the Queensland Committee of Inquiry 
Regarding Sexual Offences (CIRSO). It was less interested in sex between 
adult men, although the reason they ignored it also tells us something 
about contemporary scientific thinking on certain forms of homosex. 
Punishment and treatment was less useful in deterring civilian inverts 
(whose queer desire was innate) as was the case for certain personality 
types in the army. But making sense of the inverted and perverted (men 
who acquired their attraction to other men and youths, and deliberately 
practised these habits) was easier theorised than done. 
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In Queensland courts, experts were trying to make sense of homosex 
and the men who practised it by drawing on different forms of special- 
ised knowledge and procedure. The coexistence of two complementary 
and competing scientific disciplines — forensic medicine and psychiatry 
- and the different techniques they used to identify and understand 
homosex and the men who practised it caused a good deal of confusion 
for men like Brennan and Murray. Even doctors and researchers could 
not agree on its causes or treatment. 

Forensic medical consultants for the state examined male bodies for 
signs of passivity to ascertain the commission of particular offences. 
Medico-legal experts operated within older scientific frameworks that 
favoured a gender-based system structured on a masculine/feminine 
binary. They were less concerned with aetiology or management. This 
was the province of psychiatrists—specialists who were trained to 
identify and treat men who had sex with men. They worked within 
a sexuality-based template predicated on the hetero/homo divide, 
although they were influenced by earlier thinking too. Psychiatrists had 
difficulty reconciling cissies like Brisbane teenager Errol and Australian 
soldier and self-defined girl Eric with the behaviours of camp men like 
Paul, the café owner, who appeared to have sex with other men without 
corresponding gender identities. 

Forensics and psychiatry filtered through to the antipodes from 
opposite sides of the Atlantic, although neither model can be attributed 
to Britain or the US respectively. The British medico-legal traditions, so 
well ensconced at the outbreak of the Second World War, would slowly 
come to be tempered, tested and modified by the psychiatric episte- 
mologies driven by the American war machine. 

I argue in this chapter that doctors understood homosex in multiple 
ways. Queenslanders, like authorities across the western world, were 
still struggling with the problem of homosex and what to do about it, 
despite a century of scientific thinking and postulation. Experts mashed 
together existing theories and new hypotheses. Their messy thinking 
and mixed techniques reflect the overlapping models of sexual differ- 
ence practised by men in the second quarter of the twentieth century. 
Here, doctors were often describing rather than creating sexual catego- 
ries even if some men were using this knowledge to understand the self. 


The CIRSO 


When Brennan finally sentenced William to 12 months’ imprisonment 
in 1943 he announced to the court: ‘This is one of those cases which 
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I think is a disease ... I think there is only one cure, castration, but 
that is not accepted by the powers-that-be.’4 But only six months later, 
this very suggestion was one of a number of potential solutions to sex 
crime considered by the CIRSO. The committee had a strong scientific 
composition from its outset. It had been formed partly as a response 
to judicial calls for options to provide ‘pathological, psychological and 
medical treatment’ for certain kinds of offenders. Doctors with various 
specialties made up half of the panel and a range of experts appeared 
before the commission outlining the latest psychological theories on 
sex offenders and how they might be treated. 

One of the Committee’s first tasks was deciding what proportion of 
criminals suffered from some kind of mental abnormality, and whether 
it indicated an underlying disease or a nebulous social condition. Male 
perverts, often taken to include those who engaged in homosex, formed 
part of these considerations. Dr John Bostock, a senior psychiatrist at 
Brisbane’s largest hospital and research professor in medical psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry at the University of Queensland, had suggested in 
1928 that at least four in every 1000 people were ‘mentally retarded’ 
to the extent that they were ‘incapable of fending for themselves’.® 
Dr Vincent Youngman, another prominent psychiatrist, went further. 
He deposed in testimony before the committee that the figure was prob- 
ably closer to between 3 and 5 per cent of the general population if they 
took into account all those who were abnormal or subnormal to some 
degree.” Queensland police figures appeared to support Youngman’s 
contemporary estimate. Over eight years to 31 December 1943, around 
6 per cent of sex offenders including those indicted on charges of sod- 
omy and gross indecency, were found to be mentally ‘subnormal’.® 

Mentally deficient individuals were prone to sexual offending and 
were not curable in that regard.’ According to Bostock, ‘[s]ince they lack 
wisdom, many [of these people] drift along the line of least resistance 
to irregular modes of life - vagrancy, petty thieving, prostitution [and] 
sexual misdemeanors’.!° For Youngman, most ‘sex abnormalities were 
symptoms of abnormal conduct rather than of diseases’. He went on 
to say that: 


Such abnormalities could be classed with alcoholism and venereal 
disease as symptomatic of bad social conduct. Sex abnormalities were 
often of such a nature that they merged with normal conduct, and it 
was difficult to draw the line between normality and abnormality."! 


There is a class-based rationale implicit in this expert reasoning that 
neatly lent itself to same-sex perversion.!2 Men who engaged in 
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‘abnormal conduct’ as an ‘irregular mode of life’ or ‘bad social con- 
duct’ could be siphoned off from genuine queer dispositions found in 
(middle-class) others, at least as far as medical thinking was concerned. 
One important aspect of these kind of submissions, then, was the iden- 
tification of a certain type of working-class offender. These were men of 
deficient character who were intellectually and socially inferior to the 
average person, more likely to offend, and difficult to diagnose and treat. 

The committee tried to work out the best way to deal with these 
kinds of men. Castration, as flagged by Brennan, made an early foray 
in the deliberations as a potential therapeutic measure (and there are 
clear links to eugenic thinking here) but it was discounted as a viable 
option after vigorous debate.!3 Segregation was another proposed rem- 
edy. It garnered widespread endorsement among experts and had been 
proposed as a solution to a range of offences, including homosex, from 
at least the late 1930s. ‘Yours is a most difficult case,’ Justice Philip 
declared in sentencing a 51-year-old insurance agent charged with inde- 
cently assaulting a youth of 15 in 1939. 


I think there should be some special type of punishment for a man 
like you ... I wish there was some special place I could send you -— 
that’s the position. You have been a man of good character, but the 
jury has found - and I agree with them — that you have some sexual 
quirk.'4 


Local psychiatrists, however, were quick to point out that this special- 
ised accommodation would have to be built from scratch. Existing 
facilities for the insane in the state’s south-east were completely unsuit- 
able, while a small psychological clinic run out of the Brisbane General 
Hospital by Bostock had only 10 beds.’ Civilian experts, like those in 
the Australian army, had to manage with inadequate facilities. No clinic 
was established, even though it was recommended by the committee. 

The Queensland government more readily accepted a range of other 
potential solutions put forward by the CIRSO to deal with the problem 
at hand. They were especially receptive to ideas that slotted neatly 
into existing frameworks of regulation and punishment that bolstered 
the protection of women and children.!6 The most significant were 
changes to the criminal law. One of the most notable features of new 
legislation was an increase in penalties for offences of carnal knowl- 
edge (vaginal intercourse) and the indecent treatment of girls (offences 
other than penetration). But the new laws also paid heed to the com- 
mittee’s suggestion for effective machinery to determine the mental 
capacity of offenders. 
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The amendments to the criminal law recognised the importance of 
the scientific expert, and made provisions to identify and treat abnormal 
sexual behaviour. A judge could appoint two medical experts (at least one 
specially qualified in psychiatry) to inquire into the mental condition of 
the offender and assess whether his condition rendered him incapable 
of exercising proper control over his sexual instincts. If the individual 
concerned was unable to exercise such control, the judge could direct 
the offender to be detained in an institution at His Majesty’s pleasure.!” 

These measures applied to men who appeared before the courts on 
charges of same-sex behaviour. Indeed, a 24-year-old man repeatedly 
arrested for homosex was the first individual to be assessed under these 
provisions.'® The state’s attempt to incarcerate him indefinitely in 1945 
on the advice of two medical specialists ultimately failed on a point of 
law.!? Two years later, the 36-year-old Cairns ‘pofter’ Edward appeared 
before Justice Douglas in the Circuit Court charged with gross inde- 
cency after he performed fellatio on two other men at the Esplanade.”° 
Handing down two concurrent six-month sentences with hard labour, 
the Judge added: 


I do not for one moment think the sentence will do you good, but 
you should go to gaol. There is a provision in the Act whereby you 
can be medically examined and it may be that something can be 
done for you.”! 


We do not know what became of Edward and whether he was ever psy- 
chiatrically assessed, although the judge seemed to think there was the 
possibility of some kind of treatment. 


The parameters of the Committee 


In late 1944, a page-one lead in the Medical Journal of Australia gave the 
findings and recommendations of the CIRSO wide circulation amongst 
Australian physicians. It reminded readers that, when it came to the 
punishment of criminal offenders, ‘it has been held in these pages that 
the role of medicine is to be the evangelist of the better doctrine, the 
doctrine of rehabilitation and the recovery of self-respect’.?” It was not 
quite clear how these principles applied to sexual acts between (con- 
senting) adult males. The committee certainly touched on issues of 
homosex although it was not given the power to explore the subject as a 
standalone avenue of inquiry. While the authorities never justified this 
omission, we might consider a number of rationales for its exclusion. 
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Arguably, part of the issue was related to febrile wartime conditions 
shaping public opinion on morality and crime. As I argued in the pre- 
vious chapter, homosex rarely gained traction among more resonant 
concerns. The social anxieties around queer men that would character- 
ise panics of the 1950s were yet to manifest publicly. Men who had sex 
with other men still floated in a mixed soup of sexual offenders when 
they came before the courts. They would only be skimmed off as a 
distinct and antithetical type when the reconstructed post-war nuclear 
family solidified.? Allied armed forces were one of the few organisations 
attempting systematically to apply psychology to same-sex cases during 
the Second World War - and only the US military had the resources and 
infrastructure to undertake this task on any wide scale. 

Mr Murray’s remarks to Justice Brennan on the inexplicability of 
homosex bought the inadequacies in existing scientific knowledge 
into sharp relief, even when it appeared in the public policy arena. 
It remained unresolved well into the next decade. The authors of the 
Wolfenden report on homosex offences and prostitution in the UK, for 
instance, were quite ‘content to rely on the dictionary definition’ of 
‘homosexuality’ when they were writing in the mid-1950s.74 Medical 
thinking, then, remained fraught with inconsistencies and inadequa- 
cies even as the public social category of queer men began to coalesce. 

The ideas of local and international experts which were read by the 
Queensland committee provides another plausible explanation for the 
omission of sex between adult men.** A paper written by Melbourne 
County Court Judge, A. W. Foster, and prominent physician, Dr Clive 
Farran-Ridge, is our first clue. It had been presented to the General 
Meeting of the Medico-Legal Society of Victoria in late 1937. Foster 
asked his colleagues at that gathering to consider whether they might 
review their attitude to some homosex offences. Was consensual sod- 
omy, for instance, ‘more of a crime than homo-sexuality between 
females’, he asked??° Some cases might be understood better as treat- 
able abnormalities. In other words, sex between adult males was really 
a medical rather than a legal problem. 

The unexplained absence of homosex from the Queensland inquiry 
may have been portentous of the explicit rationale provided in the 
Wolfenden report 13 years later. It made a clear distinction between 
offences of homosex that should remain criminal (those involving chil- 
dren, male youths considered incapable of consent and cases of public 
indecency) and the concept of ‘homosexuality’ in and of itself. The lat- 
ter, they explained, was a ‘state or condition, and as such does not, and 
cannot, come within the purview of the criminal law’.2” Queensland’s 
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wartime committee was preoccupied with crimes where a lack of con- 
sent or violence were aggravating features (elements often missing in 
cases between adult men) and they may well have been applying this 
principle in the 1940s. 

But local authorities were not doing anything radical here. English jurists 
and criminologists had been making similar distinctions for at least two 
decades. Lord Dawson of Penn, Royal Physician and member of the House 
of Lords, made this quite clear in parliamentary remarks he made in 1937: 


Although it was true that the law must take cognizance of homo- 
sexuality and punish it in order to act as a preventative to potential 
offenders, a more reasonable view was gradually being adopted. It 
had one foot in the realm of disease and was not wholly in the realm 
of crime.78 


The British barrister J. L. Moir, writing on the medical aspects of crime 
three years later, noted that all authorities agreed the great hope in 
these cases was the early detection of the tendency with a view to treat- 
ment and education at the earliest date.?° Tellingly, his article is inter- 
leaved in the large volume of international literature read by the CIRSO. 

These differences between criminal offending and natural disposi- 
tion were evident in local public narratives well before the war erupted. 
The national magazine, the Bulletin, for instance, told a wide audience 
in 1927: 


Homosexuality is necessarily a safely guarded secret of the person 
affected, and the ‘flagrant inverts of the police-court’ are not typi- 
cal examples of inversion ... The truth of the matter is that the vast 
majority of homosexual persons are decent, self-restrained members 
of the community.°° 


The ‘flagrant inverts of the police-court’ was a direct reference to 
Anomaly’s The Invert and His Social Adjustment published in Britain that 
year, and its author had gone on to explain that these men were as 
emblematic of queerness as ‘heterosexual police-court-cases’ were ‘typi- 
cal of humanity as a whole’.*! 

Many men, of course, did not engage in overt behaviour at all. Edgar 
and Roger for instance, the Allied soldiers who found their intimacy 
behind a fenced block of land by the Brisbane River in July 1943, and 
whom we first encountered in Chapter 2, were actually doing their best 
to find privacy in public. They were simply police casualties. 
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But if inversion was constant, involuntary and constitutive of sexual 
impulse as Anomaly suggested in 1927, then perversion was its antith- 
esis.?? The latter concerned the committee; homosex offences created a 
‘suspicion that the offender is a pervert either mental or moral,’ they 
wrote in their report.*? Given that the ‘acquired’ characteristics of perverts 
collapsed and confounded the natural and stable distinction between 
queer and square men, it is also possible the committee was not exclud- 
ing homosex at all.*4 Rather, they may have working within different 
regimes of knowledge that focused on learnt criminal aspects of same- 
sex practices in their broader scope, ignoring those of natural inclination 
in the process. 

The vulnerable state of adolescent sexuality was often used to draw 
out the distinctions between acquired and innate behaviour; the for- 
mer might have been considered a cycle of procurement with perverted 
adults preying on susceptible youths who, once misled, repeated the 
pattern in later life. While same-sex behaviour in the teenage male 
was considered a poor gauge to his future sex life, his embryonic 
sexual drive was especially prone to influences of homosex. This 
could become permanent, with repeated exposure retarding patterns 
of ‘normal psychological growth’.*> Bostock explained this process 
to the committee in April 1944. Speaking to the mental effects of 
homosex offences on boys under the age of 14, he suggested that ‘they 
might become somewhat homosexual. That is likely to be the result of 
offences over a period’.*° 

Such thinking might go some way to explaining the CIRSO’s emphasis 
on the indecent treatment of boys rather than sex between adult males. 
According to the committee’s findings, perverts were ‘notoriously 
resistant to treatment’, while ‘moral deficiencies’ were unresponsive to 
‘any form of medical or psychological treatment’.*” For the adolescent 
male, it seemed that prevention through protection was better than 
potential cure. 

The invert/pervert model gained wide currency among Australian 
doctors in 1948 when an article simply called ‘Homosexuality’ appeared 
in the pages of the Medical Journal of Australia. Its humble title, however, 
belied the complexity of the issues its anonymous author(s) went on to 
inadvertently reveal. Their explanations involved a mix of gender-based 
thinking, new assumptions on the hetero/homo divide, as well as the 
transitory nature of any adolescent ‘homosexual phase’.*8 

These ideas had long been pondered in the Atlantic world. The 
Australian author(s) invoked and modified ideas developed by Karl 
Ulrichs, Havelock Ellis and Sigmund Freud, as they tried to make sense 
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of the various configurations of homosex. Their uncertain and confused 
thinking (which was also apparent in New Zealand in the same period) 
reflected contradictions and ambiguities among US and British experts 
who had been unable to resolve the causes and signs of homosex 
despite decades of supposition and reflection.*? 

The use of medical knowledge was not limited to experts. For one 
thing, medical texts created a literary form allowing men to discuss 
their sexual interests.4° Two American naval officers stationed in New 
Caledonia, for instance, debated the merits of homosex on theological 
and psychological grounds as others in their social circle listened in. 
One of the discussants was well educated in psychology, and ‘[i]t was 
very enlightening conversation’ and ‘an interesting subject to go into’, 
one observer recalled.*! Others read medical literature on psychology 
and sexual aberrations for curiosity and interest while some men sought 
further insight on the self. The chief carpenter’s mate with the US navy 
who was familiar with gay New York but so struck by the prevalence 
and visibility of queer men in Noumea that he found himself reading 
up on it, may well have been obtaining his information from scientific 
literature.*2 

Back in Queensland, one 42-year-old labourer had a remarkable 
knowledge of contemporary psychology when he explained his actions 
with a teenage boy in a letter to Justice Macrossan in May 1942: 


My outburst on the morning of my arrest regarding something being 
wrong with me was undoubtedly an upsurge of the subconscious 
desire to escape from my own mutilated nature ... I am simply a 
normal man with a psychopathic malady ... recently I came across 
two books by Freud and McDougal and in their references to peculiar 
cases like mine in their sex thesis regarding repressions, their con- 
clusions bear very close resemblances to my own queer traits etc. It 
must be through my own will power that I must conquer [my desire] 
perhaps at first with sublimation or physical effort [sic]. 


These kinds of statements reframed illegal actions, raising the possibil- 
ity of treatment rather than punishment. Some men were genuinely 
unhappy with their sexuality, although others may have used medical 
narratives to negotiate the criminal justice system. ‘I feel I should have 
some medical treatment to rid me of this desire,’ a 33-year-old Brisbane 
man remarked in a police statement 1947: 


I appeal strongly to Your Honour to make some provision for medical 
treatment for me as I am only a young man and desire to live as other 
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men do, and overcome this weakness. I feel there is something that 
can be done for me medically.*# 


These remarks actually came from the wardsman whom we met in 
Chapter 1 and who shared a house with his lover and nursed him 
through illness. Perhaps he was using this knowledge to secure a lighter 
sentence, or obtain the possibility of an early release date given that 
judges appeared more lenient when men indicated remorse and their 
need for medical treatment. 

Others of course were defiant. The young Brisbane drinks waiter 
Donald, for instance, refused to accept that his behaviour was ‘unnatu- 
ral’. But he too pleaded guilty, in effect short-circuiting the state’s reach. 
Doctors elsewhere were astonished to discover that significant numbers 
of men rejected diagnoses of mental illness and were even proud of their 
difference.** This certainly seems to be the case among the girls in New 
Guinea — they were overwhelmingly content and secure individuals. 


Forensic medicine 


Neither Donald nor Joseph, his 49-year-old lover, were examined medi- 
cally when they pleaded guilty to the crime of sodomy in 1945, even 
though their activities in the tent on their Gold Coast holiday were the 
very kinds of actions that doctors sought to authenticate for the courts. 
These scientific practices had a long history, and forensic inquiries had 
assisted the criminal justice system in determining the commission of 
unnatural practices since the mid-nineteenth century.*© Doctors were 
especially interested in the presence of the funnel-shaped anus, a fuga- 
cious symptom sometimes present in cases of passive sodomy, but alleg- 
edly becoming permanent with repeated practice. 

While these inspections were increasingly questioned in Europe by the 
turn-of-the-century with the rise of psychiatry, Sean Brady has shown 
convincingly that British experts refused to engage with sexological 
studies that defined continental practices until the 1920s.4”7 Doctors 
in Australia were relying heavily on forensic approaches well into the 
1940s, at least as far as the courts were concerned. Physical examina- 
tions were not an unusual part of criminal cases involving penetration, 
although the gender-based assumptions underpinning these practices 
acquired amplified resonance in the local context given the slow devel- 
opment of psychiatry in the antipodes.*® 

Queensland experts examined at least 32 male bodies for the courts 
between 1939 and 1948, paying particular attention to their sexual 
roles. Their practices were informed by English medico-legal texts such 
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as Sydney Smith’s Forensic Medicine: A Textbook for Students. These kinds 
of books outlined two types of men with which doctors should be famil- 
iar — the agent, who adopted the active, insertive role in intercourse; 
and the pathic, who permitted the sexual penetration of his body. Few 
words were dedicated to the inspection of the agent’s body given the 
difficulties in locating any signs of intercourse. Pathic men, however, 
required much more detailed work. While these discussions often 
concerned sodomy between men and youths - a significant policing 
priority - they occasionally included connections between adult men.” 

The tell-tale signs of penetration were graphically described. Smith’s 
Forensic Medicine was typical: 


The skin about the anus becomes smooth and thickened, the muscle 
of the anus loses its tone and does not contract so readily when the 
skin around it is pinched. The opening itself is situated more deeply 
than usual, due to the absorption of fat, giving the appearance of a 
funnel-shaped depression.°° 


Smith also directed practitioners in the art of this inquiry: 


On pulling the skin on both sides of the anus in a sodomist the 
sphincter relaxes and exposes a considerable area of mucous mem- 
brane, which sometimes tends to protrude, and which often shows 
evidence of old scars. In normal people a pull of the same strength 
causes the anus to tighten.*! 


These techniques were well-known to Queensland practitioners who 
worked within the court systems. One doctor in a 1940 case told the 
court: 


I made a per rectum examination. There was excessive sensitivity and 
resistance. There was great elasticity of the muscles ... and a funnel 
shaped state ... There was a smoothness about the skin round the 
anus. I am of the opinion that the condition I found was unusual 
and consistent with a state produced when a man has sexual inter- 
course per anus with a youth.*? 


These signs could be difficult to detect when the act was consensual or 
infrequent, however. Experts believed that marks on the body were fre- 
quently missing in cases where one boy committed the act on another 
or in situations where there was co-operation by the passive partner or 
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the use of a lubricant." This meant that the act might be completed 
without leaving any trace at all. 

Queensland doctors, as well as the police, recognised the fragility of 
the physical evidence. The restorative potential of the anus required its 
urgent authentication before traces of sodomy disappeared. It was not 
unusual for the police to insist on after-hours examinations, and as Dr 
Gavin Cameron told a Brisbane court in 1939, ‘it would be possible that 
the penus [sic] of a male person could have been inserted in the anus 
some three hours previously and I did not find any injury to the anus’.*4 
Dr Jack Thomson, a Government Medical Officer (GMO), who also sat 
on the Committee of Inquiry and featured prominently in criminal 
cases, acknowledged that signs of interference would fade over time, 
admitting in one case in 1940 that the anus would resume its ‘normal 
position’ after a number of days.°* 

But the anus failed to resume its ‘normal position’ for those ‘habitu- 
ated’ to practices of sodomy.°° The orifice underwent permanent 
changes in these men, seemingly an obvious and distinct funnel shape 
not always present in other circumstances. Smith produced evidence 
in his book from his own investigations of 50 ‘professional’ passive 
sodomists in ‘the East’ (presumably Asian male prostitutes) in which he 
‘found the condition in the majority of them’. 57 

Elliptical references to effeminacy occasionally appeared in forensic 
texts. Both the 1934 and 1948 editions of Taylor’s Principles and Practice 
of Medical Jurisprudence, for instance, informed doctors that ‘those who 
are in the habit of practising sodomy exhibit certain characteristics; 
but as some do not show such stigmata it is unnecessary to enumerate 
them’. But many doctors would have been acutely aware of wider cul- 
tural narratives connecting male passivity with characteristics of effemi- 
nacy despite its unwritten form in Taylor, especially given the legacy of 
gender-based thinking and the ideas circulating elsewhere. 

We do not know how widespread the idea linking the funnel shape 
to ‘habituated practices’ (and effeminacy) was in 1940s Queensland, 
although a number of doctors were making the connection. Dr Alfred 
Langan, a medical examiner for the Crown in the state’s north, noted 
that Edward ‘had a funnel shaped anus, [which is] a common thing 
in people who indulge in sodomy’ when he examined the Cairns 
‘pofter’ in 1947. 5 Langan carried out the examination after the police 
requested an inspection on catching Edward with two other men at the 
Cairns Esplanade. 

But more than this, Edward’s somatic state indicated his sexual identity. 
He had only fellated the other men in the enclosure that evening, and 
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Langan’s inspection was based on the testimony of a co-accused who 
stated that Edward ‘had wanted me to ride him’. This request was enough 
to justify the doctor’s procedure — he was searching for the physical signs 
of Edward’s social identity. Langan made his thinking clear when he exam- 
ined two ex-soldiers caught in the same spot by police the following year. 
In that matter he was ‘unable to say whether he [the accused] has a funnel 
shaped anus which is indicative of sex perverts’.°! 

Medical experts were not the only ones associating the state of the 
anus with passivity and sexual interests. One 31-year-old Brisbane 
labourer justified his use of the word ‘queen’ in 1941, explaining to 
police that his accuser had ‘a bum on him like a bowler hat’. His state- 
ment conflated sex role and selfhood. 

Others were aware that expert medical testimony had the potential 
to undermine the Crown’s case. This reflexive twist is well illustrated in 
a conversation between a detective-sergeant and a 37-year-old soldier 
in 1942: 


I [the police officer] said to defdt [defendant] ‘I intend to have the 
boy examined by a doctor’. 

He said ‘Yes, I would like the doctor to see him and the doctor will 
tell you that I did not interfere with him’. 

I said ‘You mean the doctor will know that you did not effect pen- 
etration [?]’ 

He said ‘Yes’. 


The charges were reduced as a result of the forensic inspection. These 
techniques were probably deployed by adult men too; the absence of a 
funnel-shaped anus may well have worked in their favour. 


Psychiatric diagnoses 


If inspections of the male body were standard techniques used to cor- 
roborate the commission of an offence (and identify the men involved 
in its practice), then psychological evaluations allowed experts to diag- 
nose the psyche of men who committed homosex, even if criminological 
techniques were more concerned with mental capacity than any sense 
of identity. Smith’s medico-legal volume, for example, recommended 
that the psychological motivation behind ‘perversions and inversions’ 
be carefully investigated in collaboration with a skilled psychiatrist.“ 
His advice had limited application in Queensland. There were only six 
practising consultants for the entire state as late as 1948.65 
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The courts relied on individual GMOs to interview, observe and report 
back on offenders with little or no input from psychological experts. 
Seven men were evaluated in this manner between 1939 and 1948, 
although a specialist consultation by Bostock brings the total number 
of assessments to eight. Our knowledge of psychiatric practice, then, 
comes from the notes and sworn testimony of physicians familiar with 
the relevant psychiatric literature and from doctors who were, more 
often than not, also conducting forensic inquiries on behalf of the 
prosecution. 

The bulk of reports are clustered around the Brisbane Supreme Court 
sittings in November 1944, just one month after the committee’s report 
had been tabled in Parliament. The timing and focus helps explain why 
GMOs tended to follow the conventions of British practice when they 
noted mental capacity and intelligence in their evaluation rather than 
sexual histories, behaviour or identity. 

The reports also show how doctors were framing the criminal aspects 
of homosex. There is a distinct bias between the small number of psy- 
chological assessments and charges of homosex involving boys (the focus 
of the committee and the object of some amendments to the criminal 
law). The observations of Dr Jack Thomson, GMO and committee mem- 
ber, and his examination of Walter’s friend Herbert, who had a number 
of convictions for sex with young boys, is a case in point. Thomson 
noted for the Crown in 1944 that: 


This man according to his own statement is both homo and hetero 
sexual. His attitude to homosexuality suggests that he believes it is 
justifiable when the urge arises. He is of normal intelligence [sic].°° 


Herbert, then, was a genuine pervert whose desire was constituted crim- 
inally by his activities with young males. Thomson made similar links 
the following year when he conflated ‘the perversion of sexual instinct’ 
with the assault of a 13-year-old boy.67 

Those outside the courts held similar views, although it is difficult 
to ascertain exactly how representative court-based logic was of main- 
stream doctrine. GMOs and expert consultants were doctors first and 
foremost; the reflexivity of professional teaching and training brought 
their criminal justice experience full circle, and instruction in psychopa- 
thology freighted the court room into the clinic and vice versa. Homosex 
was an area of study for those undertaking a Diploma in Psychological 
Medicine at the University of Queensland as early as the 1930s. Students 
were examined on their knowledge of the subject in order to satisfy their 
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competency in the field of psychopathology and psychiatry. In 1937, 
for instance, they were asked to ‘Give an account of Homosexuality and 
discuss the question of criminal responsibility in this condition’. 

With its focus on sex between adult men, psychiatric approaches 
in the US and Australian armies were quite different to the crimino- 
logical models being employed generally in the Queensland courts.® In 
1944, the Senior Judge Advocate for the South West Pacific Area, along 
with the Major of the US Army Medical Corps, both testified before the 
CIRSO on the benefits of psychiatric examinations for sex offenders.” 
Other correspondence explained that every sexual offender in the US 
army was interned for psychiatric examination over several days: 


The psychiatrist’s report goes before the court when the accused is 
being tried and is ... of considerable value to the court in deciding 
its verdict and sentence ... 

If the convicted person needs psychological treatment arrange- 
ments are made for him to have that treatment during his term of 
imprisonment.” 


The numbers bear out their rhetoric: an astonishing 37 army psychia- 
trists were stationed in Queensland’s south-east by June 1943.7? It is 
possible that a number of US experts shared their knowledge with local 
counterparts. 

Treatments recommended by US officials only applied to those 
men whom the army considered salvageable. US experts claimed that 
they could detect reclaimable men within a 10 to 15 per cent margin 
of error.’ Soldiers who had sex with other adult males by inclina- 
tion and consent were slated for discharge rather than rehabilitation. 
Soldiers like Stan Carlow, who were admitted to a hospital ward outside 
Brisbane, were not provided with any treatment all. Hospitals were sim- 
ply holding cells for these men as they awaited processing under Section 
VIII for discharge and removal back to the US.74 

Identifying perverts from inverts was a tricky enterprise for military 
psychiatrists, as I have already argued in Chapter 4. American special- 
ists like Dr Lewis H. Loeser suggested placing ‘psycho-pathic cases’ in 
hospital where a number of diagnostic tools could be deployed in a 
clinical setting. Here, with the luxury of time, patient histories could 
be recorded, behaviours and mannerisms observed, appearances and 
vocabulary noted, dreams and masturbation fantasies investigated, nar- 
cohypnosis employed and truth drugs administered — all of which could 
scientifically validate the initial evidence. These techniques would not 
have been practical or possible on any large scale for the Australian 
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army, and of little interest to civilian authorities who were concerned 
with perversion rather than inversion, although some of these measures 
were being employed in at least one Brisbane private clinic even if we 
do not know their purpose.’5 

Experts like Loeser were often describing inverts rather than gen- 
erating elements of their identity. He suggested, for instance, that 
‘valuable clues’ indicating ‘homosexuality could be deduced from 
the patients’ ‘reaction to other homosexuals and his knowledge 
of the homosexual “lingo”’.”° US commanders allegedly well abreast of 
homosex required a glossary to the massive transcript of evidence in 
Noumea, so that they could understand terms like ‘queer’, ‘blow-job’, 
‘jerk off’ along with practices of ‘cruising’ and ‘pogueing’ (anal sex), 
for example. Even the forensic guidelines used by Queensland doctors 
relied on the behaviour of men to ascertain their sex role and identity. 
Smith’s Forensic Medicine stated that ‘the manner in which he [the sub- 
ject] places himself for examination without being told is often most 
suggestive’ .’” 

Self-confessed cases in the Australian forces too relied on the life histo- 
ries given by soldiers —- army psychiatrists like Major Stoller were simply 
verifying by examination the information that had already been collected 
by provosts like Major Norman Cooper. Life histories proffered by girls 
like Eric laid out the crucial facts - when did they first have sex with men; 
what sexual role did they play; what were their hobbies and interests; who 
were their friends and associates? Things were similar in the American 
army. According to Carlow, the US provost ‘asked us what we had done 
and if we’d had any ... active sex life in the army and things like that and 
wanted to know why .... we thought we were homosexual’.’”® He pointed 
out that soldiers were supposed to know they were queer.”? 


Treatments 


If experts in Australia and overseas could identify and differentiate cer- 
tain types of men and behaviours, there was still the question of what 
should be done with them. Many experts admitted the limitations of 
science when it came to a cure. 

The British physician Lord Dawson divided men into ‘the potential 
and the actual’ (the pervert and the invert) when it came to the practical 
application of treatment: 


Under right influences the potential could be guided into the natural 
physiological groove. He knew people who were now happily mar- 
ried who had been so guided into the right path. As to the question 
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of cure they were only on the brink of it. There was a realm of 
knowledge opening up to bring help to these people in the early 
stages. Whether it could embrace them in the later stages he very 
much doubted.®° 


Australian specialists in the post-war period were producing the same 
arguments, drawing on British thinking.5' The author(s) of the influ- 
ential article ‘Homosexuality’ also distinguished inverts from ‘pseudo 
cases’. Perverts responded well to imprisonment or psychotherapy - 
or some combination of the two — although punishment was always 
required where boys were involved, public decency had been offended, 
or if the case involved elements of indecency or prostitution.®” True 
inverts, on the other hand, were better off left alone.®’ 

These observations were being made by American psychiatrists in 
the forces. The 1944 directive on ‘homosexuals’ in the US forces pro- 
vided for hospitalisation and treatment of reclaimable soldiers: first 
offenders, men acting under intoxication or out of curiosity, as well as 
soldiers encouraged by older individuals or superior grades.** Genuine 
cases by this stage were simply discharged. Experts were hamstrung 
and, as Loeser admitted, there was ‘little that medical science can 
offer at this time if the goal is to transform the homosexual [soldier] 
to heterosexuality’. Dr Charles Anderson, another specialist study- 
ing homosex in the US forces, proposed (in Freudian terms) that ‘the 
only practicable approach to the overt homosexual is to remove as far 
as possible the anxiety, paranoid or hysterical super structure’.®° With 
regards to the ‘basic homosexual condition’, he lamented that ‘the best 
that can be hoped for is to produce a bisexual state, with a stronger 
heterosexual component’.®” 

While some Regimental Medical Officers in the Australian army rec- 
ognised the dangers in treating ‘essential homosexuality’, their hesita- 
tion apparently did not apply to acquired cases. In a Brisbane case in 
1944, Squadron-Leader Dr Bruce Mulvaney recommended that Arnold, 
the airman who learnt about homosex in the Middle East and practised 
it under the Victoria Bridge, undergo treatment for ‘sex perversion with 
a deeply disorganised personality’. Mulvaney, who had a keen interest 
in psychiatry, told the court that ‘the prisoner should have special psy- 
chiatric treatment ... It will be a lengthy process, taking a year at the 
minimum’.®* The judge apparently concurred, releasing Arnold on a 
£50 bond, to be of good behaviour for three years. ‘I intend giving you 
the opportunity to rehabilitate yourself and hope that you will co-oper- 
ate with anyone who will assist you,’ he declared in passing sentence.®? 
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But assistance came in various forms. What should we make of a 
54-year-old Townsville man who underwent voluntary medical treat- 
ment in 1947?°° His defence barrister proposed that the case be dealt 
with on a medical rather than a legal basis. Justice Douglas agreed and 
‘expressed the hope that the medical treatment would prove benefi- 
cial’.?! But his comments presuppose the motivations of our actor. Men 
engaged with doctors for a range of complex reasons. Some were explor- 
ing the self; others were seeking a friendly ear; and still others attempted 
to cope with the social opprobrium attached to their sexual interests, 
rather than homosex itself.?? 

Some doctors with queer inclinations may have empowered their 
patients with sympathetic and strategic advice. At least one Queensland 
doctor in the early twentieth century had homoerotic proclivities, and 
there are the inclinations of the deregistered Dr Robert Storer, whose 
antics peppered Melbourne’s salacious press in the late 1930s and early 
1940s.°3 Storer had lost his practising licence for advertising his services 
in 1934 and was working in the pharmaceutical industry when he hit 
the headlines in 1939 for sexually assaulting a youth of 15. A charge 
of gross indecency followed in 1944. Elsewhere in the south Pacific in 
New Caledonia, one psychologist (who may have been homoerotically 
inclined, based on the company he kept) was offering friendly counsel 
to queer American servicemen in Noumea. As one officer explained: 


I discussed my own difficulties with ... [him]. He knew I was a homo- 
sexual ... He just accepted what I told him as a matter of course. At 
various times he said ‘Now you be careful and don’t get yourself into 
trouble’.*4 


Back in Queensland’s civilian courts, a number of judges were intrigued 
by the prospects of medical intervention, even if they were not empow- 
ered to enforce particular procedures. Sometimes they suspended sen- 
tences so men might seek psychological care. Others suggested more 
radical measures. In 1946, for instance, one judge suggested a 28-year- 
old man undergo ‘an operation on the shock system [to] be performed 
as early as possible’, recommending his immediate release upon success 
of the procedure, although no further details are provided.** 

This treatment possibly referred to some kind of surgery on the 
endocrine or adrenal system, which, according to some experts, gov- 
erned pathological increases of sexual desire.°° The committee was 
aware of this idea and invited a professor from the University of 
Queensland to testify on the effects of gland abnormalities.” But the 
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likelihood of hormonal therapy in 1940s Queensland seems remote. 
The ‘operation’ was far more likely to be electrotherapy, which was 
already practised at an asylum at Goodna near Brisbane.*® 

Convulsion therapy was used elsewhere. Bostock had suggested it 
might treat the ‘obsessional state’ of a 32-year-old man who appeared 
before the Brisbane Supreme Court in 1939.” He proposed injecting the 
patient with cardiazol three times a week for a month as inpatient at an 
(unspecified) hospital, possibly Marooma.!™ The resulting convulsions, 
Bostock explained, would ‘remove obsessions and recent emotional 
feelings and thoughts’.!°' He went on to stress the importance of the 
clinic even though he could not guarantee success: ‘The environment 
of a jail would have deleterious effects,’ he wrote, ‘as it is one of punish- 
ment rather than of medical treatment.’! 


Conclusions 


Verifying and documenting different forms of homosex for the 
Queensland courts and in the Allied forces was a convoluted medical 
enterprise in the 1940s. It was influenced by local realities and interna- 
tional thinking. Different expressions of same-sex desire were assessed 
by different practices and conventions, which were themselves under- 
pinned by diverse theoretical assumptions. Our actors engaged with 
these narratives in creative and reflexive ways. They used medicine to 
make sense of the self, generate discussion and reflection, and negotiate 
the criminal justice system if they were caught. Free from the threat of 
prosecution, the fulfilled and confident life histories of the girls in New 
Guinea indicate that many individuals rejected the spectre of illness. 

The appointment of several medical advisers to Queensland’s CIRSO 
indicates just how influential science was to the state when it came to 
the practical prevention and potential cure of sexual criminality. Given 
that homosex straddled the divide between crime and disease, the 
inquiry may have refracted contemporary thinking around the former, 
targeting (working-class) adult men who perverted their desire, and 
often corrupted youths in the process. 

The persistence of forensic examinations in the Queensland courts 
far outweighed any reliance on psychological assessments in the period, 
a trend probably explained by the indispensability of medico-legal 
experts to the court: after all, the physical inspection of the body helped 
the prosecution do its job. But the presence of the funnel-shaped anus 
could also signify habituated passivity, a condition that gestured to cer- 
tain feminine characteristics, even if doctors acknowledged that ‘such 
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stigmata’ were not typical of all who indulged in sodomy, a convenient 
rider designed to incorporate otherwise masculine actors they could not 
slot in elsewhere. Understanding the mind, however, was a less accurate 
science. 

Nonetheless, psychiatry was a particularly useful tool for army com- 
manders, at least in the US forces. Experts claimed it held promise in 
distinguishing behaviour from temperament, marking out those men 
whom the military could reclaim and those they could not. In doing so, 
doctors revealed the very real limitations of treatment for personality 
types. But if US specialists were pioneering psychological approaches 
to identify queer men in the war, this practice was less marked in 
Queensland, which, like the Australian army, only had a handful of 
practising experts and limited resources and infrastructure. Judges were 
rarely willing to embrace treatment in lieu of punishment, although 
some appear interested in the prospects of experimentation with new 
treatments. 

Confused, contradictory, and reformulated ideas came from both 
sides of the Atlantic, obfuscating the very identity and behaviour that 
experts were trying to understand. This goes a good way to explaining 
why these concepts could not explain the ‘disease’ to which Justice 
Brennan referred. 


Epilogue 


It is Anzac Day 1982, and a small band of gay veterans has gathered 
by Melbourne’s Shrine of Remembrance. They have attended the Dawn 
Service to pay their respects to mates who fought and fell alongside 
them in the Second World War. In doing so, they marked out a very 
different practice to the men and youths (and many Allied service- 
men) who had played and socialised by some of the nation’s major 
war monuments during the 1940s. Some of the men step forward and 
lay wreaths. But memory is a contested thing, and those authorised 
to speak about men, masculinity and the war do not recall things in 
quite the same way. The outspoken president of Victoria’s Returned and 
Services League, Bruce Ruxton, was quick off the mark when he took to 
the press to undercut this very public gesture. ‘I don’t know where all 
these gays and poofters are coming from,’ he said. ‘I don’t remember a 
single poofter from World War II.’ 

At the time Ruxton was speaking, queer men and women were wag- 
ing a battle on a very different front. They were now fighting, under 
the self-selected title of lesbian and gay, for sexual citizenship — and the 
war was slowly turning in their favour. The Gay Liberation Movement 
had already chalked up a number of victories, securing the decrimi- 
nalisation of homosex in South Australia, the Australian Capital 
Territory and Victoria. The Australian forces - now known as the 
Australian Defence Force (ADF) - were also in its sights and Ruxton was 
sounding the alarm. The anxiety was so acute that a number of high- 
ranking officials found it necessary to affirm the character and consti- 
tution of Australia’s fighting men. In 1983, Brigadier Maurice Ewing, 
the Director of Army Legal Services, declared that ‘Members of the 
services don’t like that sort of behaviour. Australian diggers just aren’t 
that way inclined.” 
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Two years later, in 1985, homosex was no longer a crime in the ADF? 
But there was something deeply unsettling for commanders about the 
removal of long-standing prohibitions on physical intimacy between 
men. Within a year, the ADF had devised procedures to terminate the 
service of those who disclosed their proclivities, or were proven to be 
involved with others of the same sex.* Enough men, it seemed, were 
‘that way inclined’, or at least likely to discover and explore their incli- 
nations in company of other males, despite the vocal protests to the 
contrary. The new policy on homosex (which remained in place until 
it was overturned in 1992), directly targeted consenting adults where 
violence, coercion, overt public displays or the involvement of minors 
were absent. With remarkable precision, it echoed the ideas Australian 
army commanders had put forward more than 40 years earlier. Like the 
advice on the ‘psycho-pathic cases’ in 1944, the ADF was concerned 
with particular lives and particular lifestyles. 

Military and civilian worlds have an uneasy relationship. They inform 
and intersect with one another in complex and competing ways. Sex, 
Soldiers and the South Pacific has explored how life in and out of uniform 
shaped Australia’s queer identities in the 1940s. Queensland - with 
its massive throngs of local and foreign servicemen — has provided an 
unusually detailed tapestry that weaves together the complexities of 
homoerotic inclination and self-expression in Australia and the south 
Pacific. Gender would prove to be the central thread colouring domi- 
nant forms of identity. 

Cissies like Errol, the Australian soldier Vernon and his American 
lover Jack, Paul the camp café owner, soldiers like Edgar and Roger who 
stole intimate moments on an abandoned block by the Brisbane River, 
Eric and the girls in New Guinea, and the belles and trade among the 
Americans in Noumea, all reveal how the war and its immediate after- 
math shaped contemporary male experiences. Together, they show us 
how men and youths forged new beginnings and possibilities, created 
circuits of thinking and practice, and employed strategies of resistance 
and negotiation in order to live happy and fulfilling lives. 

Much of the evidence that records their stories indicates that our state 
and military actors were enmeshed in similar processes, even if they had 
very different purposes in mind. Members of Queensland’s committee 
on sexual offences, policemen like Detective-Sergeant William Cronau, 
psychiatrists like Dr John Bostock, and commanders like Lieutenant 
General Sir Leslie Morshead, all tried to make sense of the complexities 
of homosex and those who found meaning in its practice. They also 
found opportunities to create new knowledge and share information 
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as they negotiated complex and challenging wartime problems in and 
out of the forces. 

Wartime Queensland brought new possibilities for male intimacy 
and friendship for the central characters in this book. The scale and 
density of the American presence altered the state’s physical and social 
landscape. Hotels, cafés and bars overflowed with servicemen who 
brought new ideas and practices with them. Visitors and locals sought 
their privacy in city streets and parklands while effeminate subcultures 
bloomed among the massive floating population of servicemen. ‘The 
men wanted sex as if it was going to be their last,’ Errol recalls. ‘Sex 
was important to them, and they didn’t mind in what manner they 
had it.’ This ambivalence and ambiguity around affection, compan- 
ionship and intimacy had lasting consequences for young cissies like 
Errol. Initial experiences of gendered living came in a very concentrated 
form for those who just discovered the joy of butch men and female- 
like personas, as the Pacific campaigns ramped up. This could not be 
washed away after the Americans had left and Australian troops had 
returned home. Indeed, effeminacy — in both real and imagined forms — 
persevered as the dominant form of queer identity in Australia well after 
the war was won. 

The forces opened up new horizons too. Unshackled from traditional 
expectations, young men, many who had left home for the first time, 
discovered unrecognised or repressed inclinations unleashed by the 
promise of adventure and the social promiscuity of segregation. Others 
with some (or much) experience in queer life and practice reaffirmed 
themselves in uniform. As Alfie, one of the girls in New Guinea, told 
commanders in January 1944, ‘(T]he opportunities were greater than 
I had ever experienced them before’.”? This applied to camp men too, 
of course. Indeed, much of the situational behaviour that played out 
away from visible and flamboyant subcultures on forward bases and in 
Queensland encouraged sexual practices free from gender codes. Mostly 
this was self-protective, although some men learnt to divorce sex and 
gender roles in the process. 

Encounters with homosex were not restricted to the activities of the 
rank-and-file. Senior commanders at the highest level in Melbourne 
could no longer claim to be ignorant when Morshead brought to their 
attention the reality that Australian servicemen were prone to bond in 
physically intimate ways. The New Guinea scandal forced them to con- 
front behaviours and temperaments they had hitherto ignored. They 
did not want to raise uncomfortable and challenging questions about 
Australian masculinity and the military’s role in its formation. 
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Officers on the ground, of course, were well aware of homosex and 
its effeminate permutations. Hadrian, the soldier who enlisted with 
the 2nd Australian Imperial Force, was stunned by the tolerance of one 
officer during the war. As he and his friends enjoyed one of their regular 
Saturday evening tea parties, a sergeant burst in to announce the arrival 
of a champion boxer and his mate to the group: ‘Put your wraps in the 
powder-room, girls,’ he proclaimed, clearly aware of, but untroubled by, 
their gathering and interests.® 

Others were not so tolerant, and they continued to deny or perse- 
cute queer personnel. Some put the problem squarely in the civilian 
world: and they were right in many regards. Soldiers and self-identified 
girls like Eric were well initiated in queer cultural practices before they 
enlisted. They socialised with other cissy friends and attended parties in 
Australia dolled up in powder, paint and female costume. They learnt 
how to pleasure real men and almost exclusively adopted the passive 
role in doing so. Others reproduced well-practised uses of physical 
space in the forces. They met like-minded personnel in public areas and 
commercial venues in vibrant and visible subcultures in places like Port 
Moresby. Similar patterns were playing out among the American belles 
stationed with the US navy in Noumea. 

These circuits of knowledge and practice clearly swung in both direc- 
tions. The presence of confidently queer servicemen schooled uniniti- 
ated men in same-sex rituals and practices that would live on after their 
return home. ‘Aunties’ inducted some, while others learnt from new 
mates. An unknown contact in New Guinea educated Alfie on ‘blow 
job’ techniques, for instance, and he declared that his experiences 
on the island had given him the means and methods to shore up his 
sense of self. ‘I am definitely a “bitch” now,’ he went on to say when 
he told commanders his life history in 1944.° Elsewhere in the forces, 
the permissiveness of drag encouraged gendered forms of expression 
and desire. Men curious about feminine forms of self-presentation, and 
butch men interested in them, now had a legitimate frame of reference 
for later life. 

Experiences were shared among those in Australia as men returned for 
rest and relaxation, or shifted across the country in response to opera- 
tional needs and priorities. Near Brisbane’s Victoria Bridge, Australian 
air force corporal Arnold deployed the codes and ciphers he had learnt 
in the Middle East when he picked up a 14-year-old youth in 1944. 
The presence of youths at beats across Queensland tells us that young 
males were exploring their curiosity and desire in an accelerated form as 
wartime realities loosened oversight and supervision. While some were 
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exploited and mistreated, others like Marvin, the ‘willing and perverted’ 
city clerk, sought out the company of adults; the exotic allure of US 
servicemen would prove especially attractive.'° Foreign visitors taught 
locals about their experiences in the US and the commercial venues 
they had created there. Queer American servicemen reproduced elabo- 
rate effeminate worlds in forward bases like Noumea and fitted in with 
existing subcultures in Australia. New vernaculars developed alongside 
new behaviours and customs. Some couples like Vernon and Jack, 
who met at Brisbane’s Grand Central Hotel, engaged in cross-cultural 
dialogue and exchange over the longer term. Other encounters were 
physical and fleeting but nonetheless enjoyable. 

Official thinking also had its global dimensions. The Committee of 
Inquiry Regarding Sexual Offences may have grown out of Queensland 
exceptionalism, but it drew on international thinking as its members 
waded through the problem of sex crime and just what to do about 
it. Local medical experts seemed to recognise that sex between adults 
was not criminal per se, and this thinking was partly informed by class. 
Psychiatrists used ideas from outside the ranks to formulate their mili- 
tary advice. They managed to influence some commanders at the policy 
level in the Australian army, as the advice on ‘psycho-pathic cases’ in 
1944 suggests. But psychiatry’s tenuous grip on scientific authority, and 
a fondness for longstanding disciplinary measures, probably meant that 
they had limited sway in the forces as was the case in the civilian courts. 

Despite official measures to control homosex, men deployed a range of 
strategies to negotiate and resist narratives that cast them as criminal and 
unwell. Many tactics were subtle; others were outrageous and defiant. Some 
used medical knowledge to understand their interests and inclinations, and 
they used it to negotiate the criminal justice system to their advantage. 
Others like Walter, the piano-playing cook, deliberately omitted or fabri- 
cated their sexual contacts to protect their personal reputations in queer 
circles and guard against state intervention when they contracted VD. 

Queer lenses were applied to civilian and military landscapes, and 
these techniques allowed men to find others in crowded environments 
where accommodation and privacy were luxuries. Men used ‘double- 
talk’ and ‘double lives’ to cocoon themselves and their friends and 
lovers from unwanted and potentially harmful attention. In the forces, 
they found ways around rank, and some negotiated the lines of segrega- 
tion dividing Black and White troops. VD rates are one indication that 
Black men may have found more comfort in the arms of each other 
than is traditionally assumed, given that they were placed under intense 
surveillance and control in a White Australia. 
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Men used the world around them to create their lives. Newspapers, 
magazines and film were all sources of information and inspiration. 
Characters and plots were re-imagined in creative ways. The glamour 
of the silver screen informed cissy personalities like ‘Tondelayo’, while 
the poses and personal columns in health and strength magazines 
were used by men like Watson, photographer and nudist extraordi- 
naire, for different forms of pleasure. While many images focused on 
muscled bodies and masculine demeanours, they also had potentially 
gendered applications. Dandified men secretly desired butch others 
spread across magazine pages, while those like the star Adelaide win- 
dow dresser, Sidney M., sent dainty and titillating snapshots to a wide 
network of friends. 

The ingenuity, resolve and resilience of men were increasingly tested 
after the war was won. The police had less to worry about when peace 
was declared and the last of the Americans had departed. Legal and 
medical technologies increasingly turned their attention to homosex as 
part of the surveillance and control of sexual deviants who threatened 
the ideal of the post-war family. Some men who enjoyed temporary 
wartime freedoms, or encountered homosex for the first time in the 
forces, returned to their pre-war lives; steady jobs, marriage, children 
and suburban life were waiting. But there was no going back for self- 
assured others and those who had ‘come out’ during the war. They cre- 
ated new lives even if they had to rely on those who ‘could put on the 
man act’, as Eric put it, once the swarms of normal servicemen dissolved 
into the post-war landscape. 

The mix of self-confidence and self-doubt, sexual behaviours and 
sexual identities, and cissy and camp expressions cutting across varying 
ages and classes, confused commanders and disoriented doctors. 
Mr Murray, who defended William after he was caught in a compro- 
mising position in Rockhampton’s Salvation Army Citadel, accurately 
captured the state of knowledge in 1943 when he described homosex as 
something nobody could explain, even if experts did try. The borders 
dividing perverts from inverts remained porous well into the 1950s, 
needing constant adjustment to include and exclude certain men and 
their practices. 

These confusions and contradictions were reflective of queer realities; 
experts were not creating or defining men and their worlds as much as 
they were mapping out what they were told and what they observed. 
However tempting it is for historians to draw neat lines around the lives 
of camp men like Paul and cissies like Errol, contemporary uncertain- 
ties point to the multiple and contradictory forms of male desire and 
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identity. Where would we place the drinks waiter Donald, who tended 
the bar at Lennon’s Hotel and who adopted the active role in intercourse 
but associated with feminine friends? And for all of Paul and Alfred’s 
respectability and privacy underpinning their camp selves, they appear 
to have had some kind of arrangement allowing for a degree of flex- 
ibility and non-monogamy in their long-term relationship. Gerald, 
one of the girls in New Guinea, was quite right when he set out the 
different forms of expression and behaviour among Australian troops 
on the island, and the difficulties in finding the correct terminology to 
describe them. 

But even in the face of uncertainty, gender was clearly embedded 
in queer ways of thinking and doing for many Australian men in the 
1940s. ‘You had to play a role,’ Errol tells us, despite some ‘versatile 
queens’ flouting convention. ‘[T]hey could throw a switch and become 
masculine or they could become feminine’.!! His explanation is telling. 
Even if men could divorce their sex and gender roles, Errol still conflates 
masculinity and femininity with particular sexual positions. 

Errol, however, was happy in his bitch role and continued his gen- 
dered proclivities in the decades to come. He and ‘Diana’ left for the 
bright lights of Sydney after the Americans departed Brisbane. His flam- 
boyant demeanour continued to flourish as he enjoyed the queer scene 
there. ‘I thought I had died and gone to Hollywood!’ he explained when 
he attended one cabaret-style club packed with queens in drag and their 
(presumably) masculine boyfriends.!? Later in the 1940s, he and ‘Diana’ 
would ride the city’s trams in full drag as they sought out new venues 
and possibilities. The war had affirmed Errol’s gendered sense of self and 
opened up an imagined future full of bitch and butch men. 
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